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THE TWO MOTHERS. 
DECORATION-DAY, 1880. 
See illustration on first page. 
How soft is the cheek that she kisses! 
How eweet is her baby’s warm breath! 
How dear are the rosy caresses ! 
How full is her life of these blisses !— 
And yet, there comes death! 


For I—yes, I too had such treasure, 
Ere these days of my darkness and dole; 
I loved him with love beyond measure— 
Loved his flesh with a passionate pleasure, 
Loved his innocent soul. 


How the heart bursts with memories! An hour, 
Since he danced in my arms, on my knee; 
Then he strides down the street. Like a flower 
Above flies the flag with such power 
To lure him from me! 


Life and death fight their terrible duel, 
And tread into dust all I crave! 
Ah, Fate! You are dark, you are cruel; 
Yet spare to this woman her jewel, 
For I—have my grave. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Aw ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 30 of HaRrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
May 25, contains the continuation of“ Across the 
Ocean,” and“ The Story of George Washington” ; 
a story of “ How Fonathan Bewitched the Chick- 
ens”; an illustrated article entitled “ How to 
Make an Aviary” ; an interesting article on the 
Ermine, with a spirited illustration; a pretty 
story entitled “ For Mamma’s Sake” ; and many 
other literary and pictorial attractions, 





NEW SERIAL STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In No. 3 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE will 
be found the opening chapter of a fascinating story, 
entitled 


“THE MORAL PIRATES,” 


written expressly for YOUNG PEOPLE, dy WILL- 
IAM L, ALDEN, well known as the humorist of 
the New York Times. Each number will be il- 
lustrated from spirited original designs by A. B. 
Frost. 








FIG-LEAVES AND FINERY. 


T is as natural for a woman to love finery 
as it is for a bird to plume itself, for the 
rose-bush to garland its branches with blos- 
soms; in fact,even man has his little preju- 
dices in favor, not only of the best-dressed 
woman, but of the best linen and broad- 
cloth that the market affords, together with 
a fair amount of those little adornments 
which taste or custom allows. The tattoo- 
ing of the savage is an @mbellishment of 
the person which we believe is common to 
both sexes; and though Eve was the first 
to invent the art of dress, we have never 
observed that her sons permitted themselves 
to be outstripped by her daughters in tak- 
ing advantage of her happy thought. It is 
not only because fine feathers increase her 
comeliness that a woman dotes upon them, 
though even that might be considered a 
reason sufficiently good and innocent to ac- 
count for the predilection, since it is the 
duty of each of us to make the most of what- 
ever charms we may possess, and it is un- 
deniable that a plain person well dressed 
has the advantage of her pretty friend who 
has paid no attention to the subject, while 
experience teaches us, perhaps, that beauty 
when unadorned is often unrecognized; but 
there is a poetry about fig-leaves to which 
the feminine mind is peculiarly susceptible: 
the colors and designs of brocades suggest 
beautiful images; the India shawl touches 
her fancy like the wand of the necromancer, 
and puts her en rapport with the splendors 
of the East; the shimmer of satin, the flash 
of jewels, the tracery of lace, satisfy the im- 
agination in a measure, like fine pictures or 
statuary, like the flow of music, or the easy 
postures of the dancer. There is almost al- 
Ways a sound reason for the popularity of 
anything, and the universal admiration of 
elegant apparel is no exception to the rule; 
a fundamental necessity of everybody’s na- 
ture can only be reached by the ministra- 
tions of beauty, and since the majority of 
us can not always secure it to ourselves in 
its highest forms, we are pleased to fall 
back upon the most easily accessible. In 
the mean time it is not necessary that a re- 
gard for fine feathers should offend against 
simplicity or economy, or absorb the leisure 
that might be devoted to better objects; 
doubtless she who wears the finest of them 
gives less thought and time to the arrange- 
ment than one who must plan and toil to 
attain her desire; and they assume more 
importance and occupy her mind more con- 
stantly in proportion to the difficulty she 
experiences in procuring them, as the rose 
we can not reach is most to be coveted, and 
the pleasure denied is that which wears a 
halo, and dwells most in our minds. 





MORTMAIN. 


F one could dispose of one’s personal pe- 
culiarities by will, as of one’s personal 
property, what a very different state of af- 
fairs from the present we should have about 
us! And how quite to the fancy could we 
make the world in the next generation, if it 
were possible for us to indite important doc- 
uments regulating the affairs of society aft- 
er our demise much more thoroughly and mi- 
nutely than we do now!—after, let us say, 
the following fashion: “I, So-and-so, being 
of sound mind and body at this writing, do 
now make this my last will and testament. 


And I hereby give and bequeath to my~ 


daughter Margaret all my right and title 
in the pale pink of my complexion, and to 
the said Margaret I also give the high car- 
riage of my head; and to my second daugh- 
ter, Louise, I give and bequeath my low 
forehead, the straight outline of my nose, 
my pensiveness, and the mole on my left 
cheek; and to my daughter Rachel I give 
the brown of my eyes and the length of my 
eyelashes, and to the aforesaid Rachel I 
give also the old charity I inherited from 
my grandmother, but never used. I do 
also give and bequeath to my son Law- 
rence my upper lip, as well as my indo- 
lence, my high temper, and my selfishness, 
and I commend him particularly to the care 
of his sisters; and I give and bequeath to 
his little daughter Jane, together with the 
arch of my eyebrows, my emotional insan- 
ity, and all that belongs to the said emo- 
tional insanity; and if my granddaughter, 
the said Jane, does not survive me, or dies 
without issue, then I desire the said emo- 
tional insanity, together with my klepto- 
mania, my love of scandal, and my brow- 
beating of dependents, to be committed to 
the flames ; and I further wish, in any event, 
that my salt-rheum and scrofula shall be tied 
up in a parcel and buried in the same grave 
with me.” 

In this way—or, better yet, by cutting 
off the son Lawrence with a shilling, and 
leaving the little Jane unprovided for—we 
should be sure that none of our best things 
went amiss or astray, that beauty was per- 
petuated and given to the one that could 
make the best use of it, that blemishes 
should be doled out to those whose ill be- 
havior had deserved no better, and that 
ruinous and deadly qualities should be de- 
stroyed. 

But as it is, and strange and unaccount- 
able as it is, while beauty of the body is or 
is not transmissible, and there is no law for 
that dark point yet known, moral beauty is 
almost as sure to tell in the descendant as 
moral ugliness. We may dye black our 
flaming red hair for long years before our 
daughter Margaret was born, but unless the 
more vital current of some stronger ances- 
tor in her veins overcomes it, Margaret is 
pretty sure to have red hair in spite of our 
dye; yet, on the other hand, if we wash 
white the stains upon our soul of selfish- 
ness and falsehood before her time, Marga- 
ret is very sure to inherit a soul as white 
as the washing has made our own. 

When one reflects on this last statement, 
it will be felt that, after all, certain things, 
of which we had not dreamed it, are to be 
disposed of by will, and that our power 
over them is such that we can transmit 
them or destroy them, let the heir have 
them with interest, or completely disinherit 
him. Have we a virtue that is distinctly 
our own, and not an accident, or have we 
even an accidental virtue? The fostering 
of that virtue, if it be an accident, will make 
it our own, and will make it not only an in- 
creased and accumulated thing in itself, but 
will really make it ten other virtues. And 
it must be great poverty in this peculiar 
thing, great negation of the trait, not to 
say absolute badness, that the heir receives 
from the devisor on the other side, to make 
that virtue of no account in the inherit- 
ance. And if we have a sin, constant re- 
pression of it may so diminish it, as a bad 
debt is diminished, that it may cease to ex- 
ist before the heir comes in question, or 
may be so insignificant that it amounts to 
nothing when he does come into his own. 

Who that remembers this, and the infinite 
peace and beauty that virtues will give, and 
the infinite misery and woe that sins, swol- 
len as they go on from one to another, can 
not but create—the covetousness that in 
a grandchild becomes theft, and the jea- 
lousy and suspicion that sow the seeds of 
madness, the ill temper that one day thrusts 
out the red hand of the murderer—can, on 
recognizing them, do anything but crush 
and tread the terrible traits out of exist- 
ence? Some one has said that there are 
few more sad or solemn moments in life, 
more sad and solemn for the brightness in 
which their gloom is set, than that of the 
young mother who, after the first rapture 
of safe possession of her child is past, re- 
flects that what she is her child is, at least 
so far as her accountability goes, and lies 
helplessly to see her faults and follies flaunt 





themselves in her face; she may believe in 
a saving grace, but she sees that her child 
will have need to take hold of that grace 
by main strength if he would escape the 
evil she herself, who loves him as her life, 
may have wrought in him; she atones in 
that hour for years of error, and she watches 
in the after-years with many a shudder for 
the first appearance of the ugly heads of 
the evil things she saw in that dark hour, 
as a hunter watches for his prey. It would 
have been easier to stamp out those evil 
things at first in herself, had she bethought 
herself in season, and known the way. 

Words are easy, it is true, and deeds are 
difficult. But the woman who rides her 
horse to the top of a mountain because oth- 
er women have done it, can usually do all 
this on the same principle, because other 
women have dove it. For the calendar of 
saints would overflow, and fill cycles in- 
stead of months, if the list of those who 
have fought and have overcome their spe- 
cial sins could be given. Even when those 
special sins have been inherited, we all have 
an ally in our own identity, which, well 
used, is able to conquer the wicked ances- 
tors, if such we have, who cared nothing 
for us, and indulged themselves, let what 
would be our fate. They drank, it may be, 
and clogged their brains with hot blood, 
and bequeathed us paralysis; they sinned 
against all laws, and gave us scrofula; they 
restrained themselves in nothing, and left 
us a parcel of evil passions riding us like 
monsters. It is in the light of their self- 
ishness that we begin to undo their work. 
They gave no thought to those that were 
to come after them; we will do the very 
opposite; and for the sake of those to be 
born of our own root, and for the sake of 
the perfection on earth, as far as that may 
come to pass, of the great future race, we 
will bring the evil inheritance to naught. 
And if, whether or no, we must still rule 
the world by mortmain, the hand reaching 
out of our graves shall be that of no dis- 
gusting decay, but a hand pure and white 
as those of the spirits of the blest. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorREsPONDENT. ] 


HE national capital has been socially revolu- 

tionized in respect to its gay season, which 

for many years prior to the present was confined 

within the weeks between January 1 and Ash- 

Wednesday—the first day of Lent—whether the 

latter came in the middle of February, as this 
year, or the 6th of March, as in 1878. 

Hitherto Lent has been a season of rest even 
for those who did not observe it as a religious in- 
stitution, and few have felt disposed to revive the 
social reunions after Easter. This year, on the 
contrary, several notable entertainments (four of 
them given by Senator and Mrs. Blaine) occurred 
during Lent, and since its conclusion there have 
been nearly as many by day and evening as dur- 
ing the winter. A marked feature of the spring 
season has been the number of weddings. The 
fourth which has taken place during the present 
month, in families of high social and official posi- 
tion resident here, occurred on the 17th, and was 
that of the daughter (Susan Bonaparte) of Gen- 
eral Innis Palmer, of the United States Army, 
who married Lieutenant Eben Swift. 

Two generations of army families were repre- 
sented in this marriage. Lieutenant Eben Swift, 
the groom, who belongs to the Fifth United States 
Cavalry, is a son of Lieutenant-Colonel Eben 
Swift, Assistant Medical Purveyor, U.S.A., who is 
stationed on Bedloe’s Island. 

The bride is the daughter of General Innis 
Palmer, a retired officer of the regular army. Her 
mother’s father was Colonel Jones of the army, 
and anothier of his daughters is the wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jones, Assistant Inspector- 
General, U.S.A. e ushers at the wedding were 
young naval officers, and the groomsmen army of- 
ficers, and most of the six bridemaids belonged 
to army families. 

The three others occurred on the 4th, 5th, and 
6th of May. On the first date were married Miss 
Alvord (daughter of the Paymaster-General, 
U.S.A.) and Dr. Craig, of the Coast § Survey. On 
the following evening General Sherman’s daugh- 
ter married Mr. Thackera, of the navy; and 
on the next evening Miss Strong (daughter of 
one of the justices of the United States Supreme 
Court) married Mr. Slade, of New York. 

Three entertainments altogether out of the 
stereotyped style have occurred also this month. 
The Chief Signal Officer, General Albert Myer 
(from whose bureau emanates the reliable wea- 
ther predictions for the United States), and his 
press. have given three garden parties, two occur- 

in the afternoon, from four to seven, and one 
in ay evening. At the latter the garden, which is 
a large one for a city, and the balcony in the rear 
of the spacious mansion, were lighted with color- 
ed lanterns and a calcium-light. The lawn is 
smooth and very green, the trees tall, and thick 
with foliage. This garden is separated from that 
adjoining (which belongs to Mr. George Riggs’s 
residence) only by a low hedge, so that the two 
seem one, and cover as much space as three New 
York residences of the average width. There are 
other families in Washington who have grounds 
large enough for similar entertainments, as many 
readers of the Bazar have in other cities, so there 
seems reason to believe that garden parties will 
become as popular in this country as in London. 
The discomforts of overcrowded rooms are too fre- 





quently endured here not to make entertainments, 
out-of-doors or within, during the spring, when 
windows and doors of houses can be opened and 
balconies utilized, more popular than winter par- 
ties. Another pecan ss Pe feature of spring 
and summer entertainments is that the dressing, 
while equally as effective as that customary at 
formal balls, need be neither so costly nor trouble- 
some, since A gop buntings, summer silks, and 
all the varieties of seasonable fabrics for mild 
weather are worn instead of the heavy and ex- 
pensive materials which are de rigueur on full- 
dress occasions during the cold months. 

A charming effect is produced at the garden 
parties by very simple costumes in light colors 
or white, with which the dark green of grass and 
trees contrasts most favorably. 

Another seasonable entertainment was the ex- 
cursion party given on May 13 by Secretary Ev- 
arts in honor of the diplomatic corps, some of 
whom have just returned from long absences in 
foreign lands, and others of whom are about to 
take their final leave of this country, or are going 
to spend the summer in Europe. The members 
of the cabinet and their families, and the visitors 
at the Executive Mansion, were asked to this pic- 
nic to meet the members of the diplomatic corps. 
The Tallapoosa, which is a naval vessel used in 
carrying freight to naval stations on our sea- 
board, started with her distinguished passengers 
and the Marine Band at 10 a.m. from the Navy- 
yard. The guests spent two hours at Mount Ver- 
non, where, in front of the historic mansion, the 
band played, by order of Secretary Evarts, a dirge, 
“The Sweet By-and-By,” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
This was the first visit of Postmaster-General Key 
to Mount Vernon, and the second of Attorney- 
General Devens, but most of the foreigners pres- 
ent had made at least one pilgrimage thither be- 
fore. They frequently give to each other, or to 
some of their American friends, similar pleasure 
parties, with Mount Vernon as the objective point. 
In the afternoon the steamer took its passengers 
further down the river, and landing, they partook 
of a choice collation, including wine, at Marshall 
Hall, where there is a pavilion suitable for such 
purpose. The weather throughout was perfect. 

Apropos of the diplomatic corps, some infor- 
mation as to the changes now taking place will, 
of course, interest the readers of the Bazar. The 
Brazilian and Japanese Ministers, with their fami- 
lies, have returned, the one after eighteen months’ 
absence in Japan, and the other after spending a 
year in Europe. 

The Chilian Minister’s family sailed on the 19th 
for Europe, to spend the summer, expecting to re- 
turn in the autumn. The Minister—Sefior Asta 
Buruaga—remains here. He is very fond of Amer- 
ica ; in fact, many of the diplomates now here have 
served previously in this city as attachés or secre- 
taries of legation, and have asked to be sent here 
again to renew their friendship with those met in 
their youth. 

Sefiorita Asta Buruaga, the Chilian Ministor’s 
daughter, will, while in Paris, take lessons in sing- 
ing, for she has a fine voice, as also has the daugh- 
ter of the Viscount das Nogueiras, the Portuguese 
Minister. 

When the announcement was made that Tur- 
key had abolished its mission to the United States, 
knowing the disposition of one nation to retaliate 
upon another under such circumstances, it was 
presumed, of course, we would recall our Minis- 
ter at Constantinople. But the authorities at the 
State Department say that this does not necessa- 
rily follow, for we had a Minister in Turkey long 
before that nation sent one here. Blacque Bey, 
the immediate predecessor of Aristarchi Bey, the 

resent Turkish Minister here, was the first that 

urkey ever sent us. He presented his creden- 
tials to President Johnson in August, 1867. Aft- 
er the recall of Baron Gerolt, the Prussian Min- 
ister, who served in Washington nearly or quite 
twenty years, Blacque Bey became the senior in 
service here in the diplomatic corps, and was the 
dean of the corps until Aristarchi Bey was ap- 
pointed Minister, in October, 1873. Then Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton became the dean. Blacque Bey’s 
first wife was Miss Mott, of New York. He is 
not at present in the diplomatic service, but since 
his recall from Washington was at one time 
Governor of Constantinople. The Turkish le- 
gation, in addition to its Minister, has had two 
secretaries, Baltazzi Effendi and Rustem Effendi. 
The former, five or six years ago, married a New 
York lady of high social position, who will prob- 
ably find it a serious affliction to exchange New 
York as a residence for Constantinople. She has 
had three children since her marriage to the Turk- 
ish secretary. 

The waoe of Commodore Lynch, the author 
of the Dead Sea Exploration, died at the Louise 
Home, in this city, recently. She had been an 
inmate of this institution several years. The 
Louise Home is Mr. Corcoran’s commendable 
charity, in which gentlewomen in reduced circum- 
stances are entertained as his guests. 

Since his wife’s seclusion, on account of her 
mourning, President Hayes has been attending 
more to social duties than at any previous time 
since he has been in the Executive Mansion. He 
was at several of the weddings this month. Ev- 
idently he thinks that on certain occasions it 
would not be polite if all of his family declined 
an invitation. While his wife could represent 
the household, he did not very often attend wed- 
dings or other similar entertainments to which 
they were asked, for his evenings are usually as 
busy as his days. He says, however, that this 
year, so far, has been less busy for him than any 
other since he has been President. 

Secretary Sherman says his wife is the most 
unconcerned person of his acquaintance as re- 
gards the results of the Chicago Convention. Mrs. 
Sherman frankly says that she does not consider 
that the position of President, or President’s wife, 
is one altogether desirable. She is a modest and 
very shy woman, who has not been made selfish 
by long-continued prosperity, nor learned to as- 
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sert herself, after many years’ usage to the atten- 
tions showered upon the wife of a man holding 
important political positions. 

e heartiest hand-shakers in Washington are 
Senator Blaine and Secretary Schurz, who always 
grasp a hand as if they meant it, and accompany 
the clasp with a cordial smile. 

The ladies of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Georgetown, D. C., among whom is Mrs. Harry 
D. Cooke, Jun., opened this month an “ Art Loan 
Exhibition,” such as has never before been seen 
here, and could be successfully rivalled in few 
cities, owing to the great facilities residents of 
this locality have had for the collection of relics 
and works of art associated with historical person- 
— of this and foreign nations. Every forei; 

inister and secretary of legation sent to the 
United States since 1800 has passed more or less 
time in the District, and all on leaving have had 
sales, at which rare opportunities were offered to 
collectors of bric-d-brac. As representatives of 
foreign governments import articles for their own 
use free of duty, they bring many choice articles 
here, knowing they can, when they leave, dispose 
of them to advantage. Most of the old families 
of this section, as well as many of the recent addi- 
tions to our population, and the several foreign 
Ministers, including the Chinese and Japanese, 
loaned antiques and works of art to this exhibi- 
tion. The catalogue of articles covered twenty- 
four pages. Mrs. De la Roche contributed nu- 
merous souvenirs of Baron de la Roche, among 
them his camp chest used while campaigning as 
aide to General Lafayette. A superb set of emer- 
alds, once owned by a noble French lady, was 
shown. It is over a century old. A manuscript 
geography covering four hundred pages bears the 
date of 1700. There is a clock once the prop- 
erty of Marie Antoinette, and china which she 
used; there are miniatures painted by General 
Washington’s grandniece and the Peales, pére et 
e there are dresses worn by Mrs. Madison, 

rs. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and other 
noted ladies, at historical entertainments, A rich- 
ly embroidered muslin in the finest needle-work 
was shown, which was worn by Mrs. Cassin, when 
sixteen years old, at a ball given at the Union 
Hotel, Georgetown, to General Washington, just 
after his retirement from the Presidency. The 
waist is exactly an eighth of a yard long. 

Strangers who have seen art loan exhibitions 
in the larger cities say emphatically that the one 
to which brief allusion has been made has rarely 
been equalled in interest in this country. There 
were over one hundred and twenty original paint- 
ings, many of them portraits of historical person- 
ages. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SURTOUT POLONAISE WITH PLEATED FRONT, PELE- 
RINE, AND ROUND SKIRT. 


HE surtout polonaise suit with cape illustra- 
ted on page 381, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is an excellent model for 
walking, business, or travelling dresses. It is 
usually made of wool goods, such as summer 
cloth, Cheviot, cashmere, camel’s-hair, bunting, or 
the summer flannels that are called bunting-flan- 
nels, because they are smooth and sleazily woven, 
and are of very light weight. This design is also 
used for dark and simple silk dresses, such as 
those of black taffeta or of polka-dotted foulard. 
Ladies in mourning like this model for dresses 
of tamise cloth or of serge for travelling dresses, 
or for the second dresses of any wool goods that 
is not trimmed with crape. The novelty in the 
surtout is its pleated front, which is very effect- 
ive, and its belt with hanging loops, which is con- 
fined to the front, beginning at a side seam. The 
back differs from other surtouts in being closed 
below the waist like a polonaise, and having a 
slight drapery quite low down to relieve its plain- 
ness. The shape is very simple, and the grace- 
fully fitted forms are becoming to stout and slen- 
der figures alike. The row of large buttons on 
each side, the pleats down the front, and the ma- 
chine stitching give a neat trim finish, and orna- 
ment is not needed. The round skirt is finished 
by a deep kilt flounce. The pelerine is the short 
close cape which is now so gracefully shaped that 
it is considered very stylish when merely stitched 
on the edges, and completed at the neck by its 
turned-over collar. For several seasons efforts 
have been made to make these small capes pop- 
ular, but they have not succeeded until the pres- 
ent close shape was settled upon; formerly they 
were either too stiff and prim-looking, or else 
there were bulging seams down each shoulder 
that made the back look round; now they are 
fitted without any long seams, having merely 
darts at the neck, and being cut usually with 
their whole length along the selvedges of the 
material; this makes the cape fit closely to the 
figure all around, especially behind and over the 
arms. Tiny pelerines of this shape are now made 
of Chuddah or other light cloths, and worn with 
various dresses. Modistes who import taffeta 
silks for their fashionable customers cut the cape 
of the suit by this pattern, and edge it with Chi- 
nese fringe, with deep netting tied in at the top, 
and no other heading, Ladies in mourning have 
this light cape made of English crape lined with 
Surah silk, and use this as an outside wrap with 
any black dress, 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


Bonnets covered with fruits or with foliage are 
introduced to rival the flower bonnets of last year. 
Those covered with red currants seem to meet 
with most favor, and are edged with white lace. 
Branches of currants are also seen on black lace 
bonnets and on the favorite rough straws. One 
of the prettiest fashions for trimming the gypsy 
bonnets worn by very young ladies is that of lin- 
ing them with white dotted muslin gathered full 
inside the brim. White Surah silk surrounds 
the crown, and is tied in a large bow on top, 





which is held by a gold-headed toilette pin with 
tiny Venetian chain. Pleatings of white crépe 
lisse also trim gypsy hats. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


Infants’ layettes displayed at the furnishing 
houses show no changes in the shapes of the tiny 
garments, but great variety in the trimmings and 
in the manner of using them. For instance, em- 
broidery is the trimming preferred to lace for in- 
fants’ robes, except for the one grand dress used 
as the christening robe, and there is choice also 
in this embroidery, the fancy being for the open- 
worked English and Saxony patterns when woven 
Hamburg embroidery is used, and for small close 
designs when they are wrought in fine French 
needle-work. The open Hamburg-work is most 
effective in a deep flounce across the bottom of 
the robe, with groups of tucks for a heading. 
This flounce is not gathered, and is rather a bor- 
der than a flounce ; all trimming is more in favor 
around the skirt as a border than in the length- 
wise tabliers formerly used. If the perpendicular 
trimming is preferred, there are not more than 
three rows used, and these are of embroidered 
insertion and edging rather than the bulky puffs, 
medallions, and frail Valenciennes laces that were 
formerly seen. French nansook, or else the soft- 
finished jaconets of sheer quality and creamy 
whiteness, are chosen for babies’ dresses; the 
nansooks are preferred for all day dresses ; they 
cost from 35 cents a yard upward, and measure 
a yard to a yard and a quarter in width. The 
robe is made of two breadths of this soft muslin, 
and is a yard and one-eighth, or it may be a yard 
and a fourth, long, from the neck to the foot, The 
high neck and long sleeves are still preferred here, 
though imported French robes are almost invari- 
ably low in the neck, with short sleeves. The 
favorite shape is the yoke, with the fullness gath- 
ered or pleated to it, and held in front by a belt 
piece only two or three inches long, to which the 
muslin sash is attached, then passed around the 
waist, and tied behind. The yokes are of various 
shapes, some being rounded until they are real- 
ly circular, others are straight across the entire 
front and back, still others are small squares in 
Pompadour shape, and a great many are pointed 
back and front. Lengthwise bands of insertion 
are sewed together to form the yoke ; sometimes 
clusters of tucks separate the rows of insertion, 
and sometimes the whole yoke is tucked. A nar- 
row edging borders the lower part of the yoke, 
and is sometimes made to stand erect around the 
neck, but for fear the pointed edging of this trim- 
ming will irritate the child’s delicate flesh, the 
edging is usually gathered slightly and turred 
down, with a soft binding at the top where it 
touches the skin. The sleeves have a cuff made 
like the yoke, and the short belt piece is made of 
insertion, or a tucked band trimmed all around 
with edging. The strings are two or three inch- 
es wide, and are merely hemmed on the sides, 
though the ends are trimmed across with tucks 
and edging. The fullness of the body and skirt 
is usually laid in box pleats, though it is again 
the fashion to gather this part of the dress. The 
tucks across the bottom are sometimes ten or 
twelve inches deep, and are made up of five or 
six tucks in clusters separated by a tuck an inch 
broad. Some very plain slips are made without 
a yoke, but have the fullness held in pleats that 
begin in the neck, and reach to the waist line, 
where they are hidden under a belt that is mere- 
ly laid on—not inserted. Tucks are the only trim- 
mings for these neat and simple slips. French 
dresses have all these tucks done by hand, and 
sometimes a slight hem stitching or very light 
embroidery of tiny rose-buds or forget-me-nots is 
added in fine needle-work. When lace is used, 
Valenciennes is preferred. Formerly only white 
sashes were used for infants, but the taste for 
color is now seen everywhere, and the pale blue, 
known as baby blue, and very light rose-colored 
Surah sashes are used, as well as the heavy white 
satin and moiré sash ribbons. 

The white muslin petticoat worn beneath the 
robe is nearly as long and as handsomely trimmed 
as the skirt of the robe; indeed, in many cases it 
is made to match it precisely, while sometimes 
mothers prefer that it should be the more elabo- 
rate garment, while the outer robe is simply tuck- 
ed and finished with a wide hem. The embroid- 
ery on flannel petticoats is now done in patterns 
of branches, set off by seed-work of tiny dots that 
forms a sort of background. Others have square 
medallions of torchon lace inserted above a scal- 
loped edge, and each medallion is bordered with 
a vine of naedle-work. The new embroidery of 
white wool is very effective in raised patterns that 
are outlined w.th silk stitches. For plainer pet- 
ticoats are three or four tucks, each headed by 
feather stitching, and still others have a finely 
crocheted wool lace for a border. The useful lit- 
tle barrow-coats, or pinning blankets for wrap- 
ping the feet in, are merely bound all around with 
silk tape. The flannel wrappers, two of which 
are in most layettes, are of long sacque shape, 
made of white or else pale blue flannels; these 
are also bound with white tape, and fastened down 
the front with white thread buttons. 

The prettiest shirts are those imported, of fine 
linen cambric, wrought by hand by nuns in the 
French convents, and sold here for $1 25 each. 
The embroidery consists of tiny dots, leaves, and 
rose-buds, done on the revers that turn over from 
the top, and on the sleeves. Simpler ones are 
merely edged with very narrow and fine thread 
edging. 

Beautiful close caps are now made of the rich 
Saxony-work done on écru muslin. The em- 
broidery covers the whole cap, and the front is 
buttoned to the crown with very small linen but- 
tons. The softest caps are, however, preferred 
for young babies, and these are of French nan- 
sook with tucks across the head done by hand, 
and some dainty needle-work either in scattered 
designs or in rows of feather stitching. This lit- 
tle cap fits the small head as closely as possible, 





and has a narrow frill of muslin and lace around 
the edge, with muslin strings to tie under the chin. 
If intended for a baby boy, there are two extra 
frills across the top of the front, and these are 
turned upward and back to make a sort of coro- 
net. A new lace called princesse lace, and very 
much like the braid laces now made by ladies, is 
also fashioned into these little caps. Muslin caps 
are worn in winter as well as summer, being made 
sufficiently warm by a quilted silk lining that is 
furnished for a small sum. 

Infants’ cloaks are not changed in shape, still 
consisting of two large capes, and are now made 
of repped piqué, figured Marseilles, or of nan- 
sook. The open English pattern of embroidery 
in the woven Hamburg is the trimming most 
used. This forms a border of wide insertion, to 
which is added a scantily gathered frill embroid- 
ered in a design matching the insertion. Some- 
times sprays of hand embroidery are all over the 
upper cape, and the edges of both capes have a 
vine and scallops. The nansook cloaks are liked 
for midsummer, and are trimmed with an em- 
broidered ruffle and tucks, and sometimes, though 
seldom, with lace. Infants’ cloaks cost from $4 
to $24 at the furnishing stores, A plain shawl 
or blanket of fine flannel, simply bound, and an- 
other of cashmere, embroidered, are added for 
wraps in the layette. 

Ladies of experience prefer having many dainty 
garments simply trimmed ina baby’s outfit, rather 
than a few more elaborate ones, as their freshness 
is their beauty, and showy laces are soon de- 
stroyed if often sent to the laundry. In selecting 
dresses half a dozen plain day slips are chosen, 
then three better dresses with yokes, and perhaps 
three more that are still better. The night slips 
of simple shape without any ornament are often 
used for day dresses for the first few weeks of 
the child’s life. Shirts are probably the only 
other garment made by the dozen, as six or eight 
petticoats are usually enough, though two or three 
handsomer skirts are often added. Four plain 
flannel skirts and two embroidered ones, four 
barrow-coats and six bands, are also advised by 
mothers. The pretty crocheted sacques of zephyr 
wool are most used in white and pale blue shades. 
Dotted muslin, with the dots not larger than a 
pin head, is used for covering infants’ toilette 
baskets. This is hemmed on the edges, and 
wrought with a vine of wool embroidery, either 
blue or rose-color. The baskets cost $5 50, and 
sometimes less; elaborately trimmed with lace 
laid over silk, they are $20. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor ; Arnoup, ConstaBie, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Beer has always been said to make good blood. 
Now that ALusopp, the brewer, has received a 
baronetcy, it is discovered that he is a lineal de- 
scendant, on his mother’s side, from RicHaRD 
PLANTAGENET, father of Kings Epwarp IV. and 
Ricwarp III. 

—The second daughter of Netty Grant is 
named VIVIAN, which sounds as if somebody in 
the family had an ear for rausic. 

—RisTorI, says a Roman correspondent, al- 
though terribly old and shrewish-looking, re- 
mains still a magnificent actress. But she is 
ta a little too massive for the stage. At 

ilan this winter she was not at all courteously 
received. ‘‘You’re too old,’? was shouted at 
her. Turning to the speaker, she said, “‘ You 
are too polite,’ which gained her a storm of 
applause, and she was not insulted again. At 
Rome, if she were a hundred years old, she would 
still be a favorite; she calls that her home, and 
is building a fine palace there, in the Via Nazio- 
nale, in which she expects to end her days. 

—A daughter of Mr. ANDREW D. Wuirz, our 
Minister to Germany, is about to be married, as 
the announcement goes, to a son of Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH CaDy STANTON. Of the latter lady it has 
been recently related that when a child she heard 
her father teil an unfortunate client that there was 
no relief in the case, owing to certain laws and 
decisions, which he read alond. On his return 
to his study, after dismissing the client, Judge 
Capy found his little daughter a engaged 
cutting out those laws and decisions from their 
respective volumes, as one way of remedying the 
injustice. 

—A dress made by Prvaat for a Russian prin- 
cess to wear to the midnight mass of Easter, 
which is always attended by the Russian court 
in full dress, is described as of white satin bro- 
cade flowered with pearls, long square train, and 
cuirass body fringed in pearls; the manteau de 
cour, fastened at the shoulders with superb jew- 
els, and extending to a great length, was ‘“‘a 
mass of | gorse upon white satin, lined with the 
— of pink satins—a new shade ordered at 

yons especially for her Highness.” Penitents 
in such attire, begging to be delivered from the 
thrall of the world, the flesh, and the devil, must 
present an interesting spectacle to the philos- 
opher. 

—It is now said that Mr. WHITTIER made a 
mistake in ‘‘Snowbound,”’ that unsurpassable 
idyl, in attributing to Dame Mercy WARREN, 
daughter of the great James Oris, the author- 
ship of ‘‘ The Chief of Gambria’s Golden Shore.”’ 
The poem was really written, previous to 17%, 
by Mrs. SARAH WENTWORTH MorrToN, who in 
1823 published, under the pseudonym of “ Phi- 
lenia,’’? a volume of poems, entitled My Mind 
and ite Thoughts. Mrs. Morton’s portrait, by 
GILBERT STUART, is now on exhibition at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

—A young brother of the Queen of Spain, 
Archduke CHARLES STEPHEN of Austria, the 
graduate of a naval school, is a cadet on an Aus- 
trian corvette in New York Harbor, and with 
his tutor is enjoying the sights of the city. 

—The daughter of ALEXANDRE Dumas is 
obliged to exercise some liberality in her reli- 
gious opinions. Mlle. JEANNE and ber father 
are Catholics; she has just married M. Mav- 
RIcE LIPPMAN, who is a Hebrew; meanwhile 
her mother (Princess NARISCHKINE) belongs to 
the Greek Church. 

—Professor HUXLEY, on opening his mail the 
other morning, received the pleasant communi- 
cation of a thousand-pound note. If there were 
more people of such discriminating generosity 





as the professor’s unknown correspondent, there 
would be fewer cases of prematurely worn-out 
brains from worry and work. 

—In one way and another, royalty is receiving 
many blows in this generation. It is said that 
a large part of the Canadians have become heart- 
ily sickened of their “‘ loyalty” by the doses that 
they have had, ad nauseam, of court splendors, 
lordly manners, and the haughty behavior of 
the royal Princess. 

—Mr. KNATCHBULL-HvuGEssEn, one of the new 
peers made by Lord BeaconsFIELD on his re- 
tirement, is the son of a baronet, the owner of 
large estates in Kent, and an accomplished schol- 
ar. The uneuphonious name which is about to 
be hidden 4 a title is very familiar to the chil- 
dren of old England, for whom he writes almost 
— other year a little volume of stories. 

efor CASTELAR was recently given a great 
reception by the Spanish Academy, attended by 
those of all ranks and politics. The statesman 
lives in a small apartment, which is crowded 
with gems of art, the gifts of various artists. 
He receives his friends there every Friday, as- 
sisted by his sister, and is lavish in his hospital- 
ity, although he has no other income to support 
it than that yielded by his pen. 

—Dean STANLEY, always intent on kindly ac- 
tions, received a few days since, and conducted 
through Westminster Abbey, a select party of 
about seventy of the men employed in the print- 
ing works of CasseLL, PetTer, GALPIN, E Co. 
After pointing out to them the principal objects 
of interest, and briefly indicating their historical 
associations, the Dean provided them with an 
abundant tea, served in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
He referred to the connection of CaxTon’s name 
with the Abbey, and said that the printing-press 
was not erected within the walls of the Abbey 
itself, as is sometimes supposed, but within the 
bounds of the adjoining Almonry. Warm thanks 
were offered to the Dean for his kindness. 

—The Republican Senators who are habitually 
prompt in being in the Senate in time for morn- 
ing prayers are KirKwoop, of Iowa, Biarr, of 
New Hampshire, Saunpers, of Nebraska, Cam- 
ERON, of Wisconsin, and McMIL1an, of Minne- 
sota. Of the Democratic Senators, Mr. Coxg, 
of Texas, and Mr. Sater, of Oregon, are equal- 
ly punctual. 

—Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE is said to have 
“that gayety and playfulness in him which a 
British audience most loves.”’ If it is the sort 
of playfulness in which his father indulged while 
attempting humorous speeches to his constitu- 
ents after the elections, it is of such a flounder- 
ing description as to be melancholy. The Eng- 
lish ladies, by-the-way, who are not particular in 
the matter of bonnets, are indignant about Mrs. 
GLADSTONE’s, and even her husband’s trousers 
are criticised as being ‘‘ baggy’’ at the knees. 

—Dr. MEsseMER, a New York physician, has 
called attention to the danger lurking in the 
cups at the fountains, unless when well rinsed 
before drinking, as being a means of communi- 
cating scarlet fever and measles to thirsty chil- 
dren, and cancerous and other sores to the 
mouths of older people. 

—JouN Howarkp Payne, when in the South 
at one time, warmly espoused the cause of the 
Cherokees in the mooted question of their re- 
moval from their homes, which so offended a 
parcel of lawless Georgia “crackers” that they 
committed an assault upon him, and kept him 
their prisoner in a log-hut during a long carouse 
which they held. One of their songs was “‘ Sweet 
Home” ; and they tauntingly asked the prisoner 
what he thought of that music, to which he an- 
swered that when he wrote it he had not ex- 

cted to hear it sung under such circumstances, 

he turning of the tables may be imagined ; and 
the poet was at once accorded as much kind- 
ness as he had received abuse. 

—Madame Bovcicau.t, the widow of M. 
ARISTIDE BovucIcAULT, who founded the Bon 
Marché, in Paris, where good Americans do most 
of their shopping, has just ceded to the em- 
ployés of the house two-fifths of its entire prop- 
erty. The Bon Marché has been conducted from 
the beginning on philanthropic principles, with 
large wages to the two thousand employés, rea- 
sonable hours, provision for a certain liberal 
eourse of instruction, and with a savings insti- 
tution for their benefit, to which the house an- 
— adds a portion of its profits. 

—Not content with the tale of his three wives, 
they are now giving MILTON a love affuir in Italy 
with a beautiful young LEonoRA BARONI, a mu- 
sician and poet of that day, whom he met in the 
palace of Cardinal BarsBerini. The love was 
mutual, and is attested by various sonnets, either 
in Latin or Italian, by both parties. But Mrz- 
Ton’s heresy was a fatal bar to progress, and she 
lived, after their separation, for thirty years, the 
devoted wife of one of the CasTeLLant family. 

—Cincinnati is becoming the home of one 
branch of decorative art. The Cincinnati Pot- 
tery Club lately gave a reception to the Dallas 
Pottery. The cards of invitation were orna- 
mented with etchings by Miss Lourss McLauau- 
LIN, the discoverer of the charming underglaze 
modelling which so resembles the Limoges; 
some of her plaques and vases were also on ex- 
hibition. Work also was shown by Miss Laura 
Fry; pottery in Persian designs by Miss New- 
TON; large brown vases by Mrs. DomINIcK ; tea- 
sets in pale blue clay, colored throughout the 
whole material, decorated with fretted gold; and 
- by Miss AcNzEs PiTMAN in native Ohio red 
clay. 

—The age of romance is still upon us. M. 
PavL DE Musvrvs, son of the Turkish Ambas- 
sador to England, fell in love, while in Paris 
lately, with Mlle. D’Iuecovrr, the daughter of 
a widowed countess there. Although the mar- 
riage was one in every way suitable, the mother 
refused her sanction, for no other reason than 
that the suitor belonged to the Greek Church 
and the lady to the Roman, the difference be- 
tween which is not so much one of belief and 
doctrine as of government. Under these cir- 
cumstances the lovers ran away, and were mar- 
ried, under the civil forms, in London. During 
the honey-moon they were waited on by a mes- 
senger from the Comtesse d’Imecourt, offering 
forgiveness, and urging that, in view of her own 
sudden and serious illness, the young people 
should go to Paris, and should there solemnize 
their marriage a second time in accordance with 
the rites of the Church. Within a few hours of 
their arrival in Paris the young husband learned 
that his wife had been entrapped, and was im- 
prisoned in a convent. He is now bending ev- 
ery energy to discover what convent, but as yet 
unsuccessfully, as by the French law the doors 
of a convent bar all investigation. 
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Fig. 2.—Deram or Cris, Fic. 1. 


Infant’s Knitted and Crochet Jacket. 

Tas jacket is knitted with white and blue zephyr worsted, and 
finished on the neck with a row of scallops crocheted with blue 
worsted. A cord is run through these scallops, and the ends are 
trimmed with tassels, and serve for closing the jacket behind. Be- 
gin at the bottom of the jacket, making a foundation of 147 st. 
(stitch) with blue worsted, and on these work in rounds going back 
and forth, as follows: 1st round.—All knit plain. 2d roun4.—With 
white worsted, and forming the right side of the work. SI. (slip), 
* 1 k. (knit plain), t. t. o. (throw the thread over), 2 k., k. 3 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. together; to do this, take up the middle one of the 
3 st. on the needle before the first, and knit off the 8 st. together), 2 
k., t, t. o., and repeat 17 times from > ; finally, 2k. 8d round.— 
All purled. 4th - 8th 
rounds, — Always alter- 


Fig. 2.—Derau or Arauan, Fic. 1.—Crocnet-Work. 


worked last, and always purl off together the next 2 st. of both 
parts. Next follow 11 rounds all knit plain, but in every sec- 
ond following round, on both sides of the st., cast on for the 
shoulders, narrow 1 st. each. Cast off the st., and edge the 
neck with a round crocheted as follows; > 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next edge st., 4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on the 
first of these, pass over 8 edge st., and repeat from *. Work 
the sleeves, beginning at the top with a foundation of 48 st., 
as follows: 1st-3d rounds.—Work so that all the st. appear 
purled on the right side. 4th round (right side of the work). 
—18 k., three times al- 





nately like the 2d and 3d 
rounds. 9th round.— 
With blue worsted, all 
knit plain, but always 
work off the st. above the 
8 st. which were knit off 
together in each pattern 
figure together with the 
preceding st. 10th and 
ilth rounds.—Work so 






















Svrrout PoLoNaIse with 
Pixatev Front, Pecercye, 
anv Rounp Sxirt.—Baok, 
witHout Peverme.—{For 


Fig. 2.—Deta. 
or BorDER FOR 
Inrant’s BasKET, 


CASHMERE AND FouLarpD 
Dress.—Backx.—| For 
Front, see Fig. 1, Page 


ternately 2 p., 2 k., and 
pay no attention to 
the remaining st. 5th 
round.—12 k., pay no 
attention to the re- 
maining st. 6th-57th 
rounds.—In the design 
of the jacket, but in ev- 
ery following one of 
the first 6 rounds add 6 


of the st, left standing, 
and in the 20th, 30th, 
88th, 46th, and 54th 
rounds narrow 1 st. on 









Front, see Page 881.)—Wrru Fig, 1. 380. | 

Cur Parer Patrern.—Pricr 

2 Cenrs.—[For pattern and 

—— see Supplement, 
o. L, Figs. 1-8.) 


that all. the st. appear 
purled on the right side. 
12th round (with white 
worsted).—All knit plain. 


For pattern and description 
Bee te ee No. [X., 
igs, 33-40. 





13th round.—SlL, * 2 k., 
on the horizontal vein be- 
fore the next st. work 1 
p. (purled), and on the 
next st.1 p.,1k,1 p., 
and repeat from > ; final- 
ly, 2k. 14th round.—SL, 
always alternately 2 p., 
4 k.; finally, 8 p. 15th round.— 
Sl, * 2k., 1 p., p. 3 together, and 
repeat from > ; finally,3 k. 16th 
round.—Sl., always alternately 2 
p., 2-k.; finally, 3p. 17th round. 
—SI., always alternately 2 k., p. 2 
together ; finally,3 k. 18th round. 
—With blue worsted, all knit 


Kwirrmng-Work Basket. 


Fig. 1—Monogram. 


plain. 19th-2lst rounds.—Like the 
10th-12th rounds. 22d round.—With 
white worsted, all knit plain. 23d 
round.—Sl., 4 k., always alternately 2 
p., 2 k., but finally, 5 k. 24th-67th 
rounds.—Always alternately like the 
22d and 23d rounds, but for the arm- 
holes, from the 41st round on work the 
backs separately, going back and forth 


Fig. 2.—Norse’s Cap. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 380.] 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. XVL., 
igs. 61 and 62. 















on the first and last 37 
st., and work the front 
on the st. between 
these. 68th round.— 
Begin on the back 
edge, and work as fol- 
lows: SL, 4 k., seven 


Fig. 1.—Omtp’s Crre.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ig. 1.—Inrant’s Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 


times alternately 2 p., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 2 p., 1k. In connection with 
this cast on anew 12 st. for the 
shoulder, knit off the st. of the 
front in the design just described, 
cast on 12 st. for the other shoul- 
der, and knit off the.remaining st. 
in the design of the jacket. 69th 
and 70th rounds.—All knit plain. 
For the square piece on the neck 
cast on 147 st. on separate nee- 
dles with blue worsted, and on 
these knit as follows: lst round. 
—All knit plain. 2d round.— 
With white worsted, forming the 
right side of the work. SL, * 1 
k., t. t. o., k. 3 together, 1 k., t. t. 
0., and repeat from * ; finally, 2 
k. 38d round.—All purled. 4th 
round.—Like the 2d round. Lay 
the st. of the last round in the 
jacket on the ‘st. of the round 





















Inrant’s KNITTED AND 





Work-Basket. 


each side, Next work 
on a foundation of 50 
st. 4 rounds like the 
first 4 rounds of the 
square piece on the 
neck and 11 rounds all 
knit plain, then cast off 
the st., sew up the 
sleeves, and set them into the 
armholes. 


Work-Basket. 

Tus work-basket is made of 
split bamboo rods, and is var- 
nished a golden brown. A thin 
quilting of blue linen embroider- 
ed in cross stitch with white cot- 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram, 


ton and edged with a ruche of blue rib- 
bon is laid in the bottom of the basket. 
The handle is wound with blue silk 
cord, and trimmed with blue silk tas- 
sels as shown by the illustration. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are worked in sat- 
in, tent, and knotted stitch with fine 
white embroidery cotton, 





Fig. 1.—Critp’s Carriage with ArcHan 1x Crocnet anp Cross Sritcn 
Emsromwery.—{See Fig. 2.] 
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“SHE HAS PASSED BEYOND REACH OF HELP FROM US, DEAR LADY,” SAID DR. SAUNDERS, GENTLY. 


(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XTIL] 
LORD BRACKENBURY : 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


w “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desrniam'’s 
Vow,” RTO., ETC. 


Attuor 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
DIVINE PHILOSOPHY. 

Horace Cocnraye had a certain favorite bad 
habit—a habit so deeply rooted and so long cher- 
ished that it had become, if not a necessity of 
life, an indispensable adjunct to one of the first 
necessities of life—namely, sleep. He used to 
read in bed. Ill or well, early or late, he carried 
up his book as regularly as he carried up his 
candle; and no matter how tired he might be, he 
could not sleep—or, which is the same thing, fan- 
cied he could not sleep—without it. So, although 
it was past two o’clock when he bade Lancelot 
good-night, he, as usual, provided himself with 
what he was pleased to call his “literary night- 
cap.” 

But his night-cap on this occasion played him 
false, and kept him broad awake. It was the 
same book of which he had carelessly turned 
some fifty pages or so that evening of Mr. Mar- 
rables’s visit, when a certain conversation, already 
recorded, took place in the studio after dinner. 
A new book then, just launched, uncut, unread, un- 
reviewed ; an old book now, according to the chro- 
nology in force at circulating libraries ; but in an- 
other sense forever new, seeing that it has passed 
into a classic, and promises to last as long as the 
tongue in which it is written. . Resuming it, with 
every disposition. to slip it presently under his 
pillow and go to sleep, Cochrane read on and on 
with increasing interest, till he found himself at 
the end of the volume. Then he put out his lamp, 
and resolved to go to sleep. But his head was 
full of what he had been reading, and he tried in 
vain to think of other things—of falling water, of 
armies marching past, of waves breaking on the 
beach, and the like, Then he tried counting from 
one to five thousand, but long enough before he 
reached the end of the first thousand he caught 
himself running after a dozen different trains of 
thought, mixing up the people end places of the 
book with the people and places araong whom and 
which he was now living, till past. and present, 
poetry and prose, faces and scenes the most incon- 
gruous, chased each other in a kind of demon rout 
through his brain. Weimar, old Lois, Goetz von 
Berlichingen, Langtrey Grange, The Sorrows of 
Werther, and the Brackenbury lawsuit ; Kotzebue, 
Karl-August, and the Countess Castelrosso; La 
Spezia, with its untold tale of crime and mystery ; 
Winifred Savage and her flock of snow-wnhite pi- 








geons ; Frankfort, and Downing Street, and the 
Bride Stones with their apocryphal legend ; Lady 
Symes, Isaac Plant, and Mr. Marrables— 

He bore it till he could bear it nolonger. Then, 
in sheer desperation, he struck a light, partly dress- 
ed, and stole down stairs in search of the second 
volume. 

All was dark below, and so silent that he could 
hear the clock ticking in the kitchen, and a crick- 
et shrilling on the hearth. He shaded his candle 
with his hand as he crossed the passage, and set 
it softly down outside the studio door. Then he 
slowly turned the handle. It yielded noiselessly. 
To his surprise he found the room full of light, 
and Lancelot still up. 

He had brought out his unfinished painting, 
and placed it on a chair close under the lamp. 
His back was toward the door. His attitude in- 
dicated profound absorption—arms folded, head 
bent, eyes and thoughts intent upon the canvas. 

For a moment Cochrane hesitated to disturb 
him; and in that moment—so capricious are the 
ways of memory—he suddenly remembered all 
about that vaguely recollected head which he fan- 
cied he had seen in some Venetian gallery. 

“So! not gone to bed?” he said, rattling the 
door handle, and coming in with an air of well- 
feigned unpremeditation. “Don’t look so star- 
tled, my dear fellow. I can’t sleep to-night, and 
I’ve come down for the second volume of that Life 
of Goethe. But what business have you to be 
flirting with the fine arts at this unearthly hour 
of the morning ?” 

“None whatever; only I thought I would just 
glance at my picture with a fresh eye, not having 
seen it for several days.” 

And, but for Cochrane’s hand upon his arm, 
he would have hastily replaced the canvas with 
its face to the wall. 

“Not so fast, if you please,” interposed that in- 
telligent observer. “I should like to look at it 
again.” 

It is an upright subject, containing two figures, 
half life-size, in medigval costume—a student 
seated, a woman standing, a table between them. 
The woman wears a green and white dress, edged 
with dark fur. Young, beautiful, earnest-look- 
ing, she gazes out of the picture with a rapt ex- 
pression. Her left hand rests upon a globe of 
iridescent glass. The youth (in a short surcoat 
of violet velvet, black hose, and pointed shoes) 
sits with his back toward the spectator, his face 
upturned, his hand grasping the arm of his chair, 
in act to rise. Pale, eager-eyed, breathless, he 
listens, and his soul seems to hang upon her lips. 
The table is strewn with mathematical instruments 
and writing materials. An illuminated missal lies 
open on the floor. The background represents a 
Gothic interior seen in the warm glow of a stain- 
ed-glass window, one pane of which being open, 
lets in a flood of pure light upon the face and fig- 
ure of the girl. The picture, half real, half sym- 














bolic, tells its story easily.. The artist calls it “ Di- 
vine Philosophy.” 

“* Humph !—just so,” said Cochrane, after con- 
templating it for some moments in silence. “ You 
don’t know what a compliment I have been pay 
ing you, my artist-friend. I have actually been 
taking you for Paris Bordone.” 

“Paris Bordone ?—well, 1 have often wished 
that the soul of Titian had elected to enter into 
this poor body of mine; but I’m not so sure that 
I would care to afford a local habitation to Paris 
Bordone. What put that comparison into your 
head ?” 

“ Divine Philosophy herself. I recognized that 
head the moment I saw Miss Savage with her hat 
off, yet I could not conceive where I had seen it. 
I made sure it was in some painting of the Vene- 
tian school... . and there is a feeling of Bordone 
in it—a warm flesh-and-blood solidity—a direct- 
ness—a freshness .... by Jove! Brackenbury, it’s 
a mighty nice bit of painting.” 

“T wish I could think so,” said the artist, with 
some embarrassment. 

“Why didn’t you tell me it was a portrait of 
Miss Savage ?” 

“Tt is not a portrait,” said the artist, redden- 
ing. 

Cochrane looked first at him, then at the pic- 
ture, and lifted his eyebrows incredulously. 

“That is to say, it is not altogether an ideal 
head. I—I may have taken a hint—” 

“ Miss Savage did not sit for it, then?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Cochrane made a telescope of his hands, drew 
back, and whistling softly, inspected the picture 
from various distances. 

“For a portrait—painted—from memory,” he 
said, slowly, with a pause between each word, “it 
is really—an uncommonly—good likeness. And 
whatever you may say, my friend, a portrait és 
a portrait, whether the person represented sits 
for it or not. The complexion is capital; pose of 
the head very cleverly managed; the eye, too— 
earnest, luminous, frank... . you have caught the 
expression, and given it just that touch of eleva- 
tion which the subject demands.” 

Then, with a sudden ‘change from criticism to 
sarcasm, he added, meaningly, 

“* Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her shape, her fea- 
ures, 

Seem to be drawn by Love’s own hand— 

By Love himself in love;’ 

—who says that, by-the-way ? Not Shakspeare ?” 

Lancelot drew himself up. 

“The lines, I think, are Dryden’s,” he said, stiff- 
ly; “but I do not see their application.” 

“T beg your pardon—it’s no business of mine. 
Anyhow, you have painted a remarkably good pic- 
ture. What the deuce has become of that second 
volume ?—Thanks, I have found it—under this 
heap of newspapers.” 

And with a glance at the clock on the mantel- 
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shelf, now pointing to half past three, Cochrane 
once more said “ Good-night.” But as he opened 
the door he paused and listened 

“What's that ?” he said. 

“What is what ?” 

Cochrane held up his hand. 

“Hush!” he said. “I hear a horse galloping ; 
it draws nearer. Suri ly you hear it now ?” 

“Tthink Ido. By Jove, it’s 
down the lane, and in a devil of a hurry too 
go and see what it is.” 

The doors were all barred and bolted, and there 
were two to open. The rider outside had mean- 
while pulled up at the gate, and was hallooing at 
the top of his voice. 

“You might shout long enough, my friend, be- 
fore James would hear you,” muttered Lancelot, 
as he slipped the last bolt. “ Thor with his ham- 
mer would not wake that fellow when he is kept 
up till after midnight. Now, then, who are you, 
and what do you want ?” 

* A’ want Dr. Saunders,” 
out the darkness. 

“Doctor Saunders has been gone this hour and 
a half. You must have met him on the road.” 

“Not a bit on’t. Tell ’ee’s sleep’n the night 
here. Go week ’un up, will ’ee, an’ tell ’un’s 
wantin’.” 

“What's the matter, my man, and where do 
you come from?” asked Lancelot. “I seem to 
know your voice.” 

“Tt bain’t Muster Brack’nb’ry ?” 

Lancelot had by this time undone the yard 
gate, and admitted this late visitor, who came in 
leading his horse by the bridle. But it was so 
dark that neither could distinguish the other’s 
features. 

“Yes, it is I; and if I could only find a lJan- 
tern—” 

“Oh, Loard, sir ! 
sir—Reuben.” 

“Miss Langtrey’s 
what’s the matter ?” 

“Eh, then, Muster Brack’nb’ry, madam’s took 
wi’ a strook, an’ Miss Winifred she thinks th’ 
missus be a-dyin’; so she sent me to fetch the 
new doctor; an’ the wench at un’s lodgin’ she 
said a’ was sleep’n at Ow’d Coort, so I turned 
the cob’s hid, an’ brought ’un along by the short- 
cuts through Deadman’s Clough an’ Cook’s Spin- 
ny. An’s gone whoam arter all?” 

“Miss Langtrey dying! And you have ridden 
to Singleton, and from Singleton here ?” 

“Kes, sir; and th’ ceb’s welly clemmed.” 

“ You shall leave the cob in my stable, and I'll 
mount you on a fresh horse. Here, James! 
James, you fool! Wake up, there! Rouse the 
fellow for me somehow, Cochrane, if you break 
the door in. Good heavens! and when did this 
happen? What! in the afternoon? But that’s 
twelve hours ago. Why was I not sent for at 
once? Dr. Phipps— Ah, you should have fetch- 
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ed Dr. Saunders at the first. Yes, my lad, he was 
to have slept here ; but he changed his mind, and 
went back with a gentleman who was going to 
the barracks. So, here’s James at last! Look 
here, James, give that cob a wash down, a clean 
bed, and a warm mash; and wake George up, 
and bid him saddle Brown Harry, and put the 
mare in the trap immediately. You shall take 
Brown Harry, Reuben— No, I'll take Brown 
Harry, and you shall take the trap, and bring 
Saunders back in it to the Grange. Cochrane, 
my dear boy, this is a bad business. I don’t ask 
you to come with me at this hour of the morning, 
but perhaps you'll ride over after breakfast, if 
I'm not back by then, and see how matters are 
going on.’ 

“Tl be bound it’s not so bad as this fellow 
represents it,” said Cochrane. “ These rustics 
always exaggerate,” 

“God grant you be right! Here, Reuben, my 
lad, come into the house, and take something to 
keep the cold out, before you start back again.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
IN THE LONG GALLERY. 


Ir was just five o’clock in the morning when 
Lancelot Brackenbury led his horse across the lit- 
tle bridge over the moat at Langtrey Grange. The 
darkness was intense; the roads were bad; and 
a drizzling rain had been falling ever since he 
started. The air, too, was raw and chill, as be- 
fitted the hour and the season. 

Knowing that there was no one to take his horse, 
Lancelot led him to the stables, silenced the dogs 
with a friendly whistle, lit Reuben’s lantern, and 
himself attended to the wants of his beast. This 
done, he went round to the front; rang; waited ; 
rang again; and again waited ; and so went on, 
till, just as he was debating whether he should 
not go back to the stables and keep Brown Har- 
ty company till dawn, he heard a bolt drawn, and 
a voice inside saying, 

“Ts that you, Reuben ?” 

“Tt is I—Lancelot.” 

There was an exclamation, the dropping of an 
iron chain, the quick opening of a door, and 
Winifred stood before him with a wavering night- 
lamp in her hand. 

“Oh, Lancelot !” 

There was a glad thankfulness in the tone, 
which said more than any words of welcome. 

He went in and shut the door. 

“ How is she?” he asked. 

“ Better now, and sleeping quietly. But she 
was so feverish a little after midnight that I sent 
Reuben for Dr. Saunders, How did you know 
she was ill?” 

“ Because Saunders had been dining with me, 
and Reuben came after him to Old Court.” 

And he explained how, the one being in his 
chaise and the other on horseback, they had taken 
different roads, and missed by the way. 

“ But how came you to call in Saunders?” he 
asked. “I thought you always employed Phipps ?” 

“ Dr. Phipps was here for more than an hour 
yesterday evening. He came the moment he was 
summoned; but having to go to Chester by a late 
train, he bade me send for Dr. Saunders in case 
of need. Perhaps I was wrong to send; but I 
was frightened—she seemed so wandering and 
excited.” 

“ But she is asleep now ?” 

“Yes, she has been sleeping for the last two 
hours. Bridget is with her, and will call me the 
moment she wakes.” 

“Then you had gone to bed, my poor child ?” 

“No; I was lying on the sofa in the oak par- 
lor. I suppose I was asleep, for I woke think- 
ing it was Sunday, and fancying I heard the church 
bells ringing.” 

They had gone into the dining-room, and Win- 
ifred, as she said this, dropped wearily into the 
same chair from which Miss Langtrey had fallen. 
The room was still in disorder—chairs standing 
about, writing materials on the table, a water de- 
canter and a half-filled tumbler on the sideboard. 

“But why did you not send for me at once?” 
said Lancelot, leaning against the table. “ How 
and when did it happen? Reuben said something 
about ‘a stroke’; but it’s not so bad as that, I 
hope? Tell me all about it.” 

She had little to tell, and of that little the great- 
er part is already known to us. The lawyers had 
met; the mortgage was paid off; and Miss Lang- 
trey, being overexcited, had fallen forward, as if 
fainting, in the act of signing a receipt for the 
title-deeds. The ordinary restoratives failing to re- 
vive her, she continued insensible, though breath- 
ing heavily, for more thanthree hours. Dr. Phipps, 
who arrived a little before six, bled her in the arm, 
applied ice to the temples, and succeeded in bring- 
ing her back to consciousness. He then left, en- 
joining absolute quiet, and promising to return 
next morning on his way back from Chester. She 
slept awhile after this, or seemed to sleep; but 
toward midnight became feverish and talkative. 
Then Winifred dispatched Reuben for Dr. Saun- 
ders. 

“ And the nature of the attack ?” 

“He did not say. I asked him if there was 
danger, and he replied that he hoped not. I know 
what that means.” 

“It means that he will not commit himself to 
an opinion.” 

Winifred shook her head. 

“T have no hope,” she said, quietly. 
am not going to break down. 
enough for tears—by-and-by.” 
— lot bent over her and gently touched her 

“Dear, you must not think that,” he said. 
“ Your aunt is one of the last persons in the world 
to be stricken in that way—so spare, so active, so 
abstemious! Believe me, it is most improbable. re 

He felt an immense longing to take the hand 
in his—to hold it fast; but he turned away in- 
stead, and went to the window. 


“But I 
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“Her room is over this, I think?” he said, 
resently. 

“No; it is over the oak parlor.” 

“ No one, of course, sleeps in the long gallery ?” 

Too unhappy to note the irrelevancy of the 
question, she listlessly answered, “ No.” 

Still he stood looking out. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, presently, “but since 
I have been standing here Fie fancied .... it 
can be only fancy!” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, it must be some reflection from the win- 
dows on this side, but I seem to see a light in the 
long gallery.” 

She got up quickly, and followed him to the 
window. 

“Tt is no fancy,” she said, in a frightened whis- 
per. “I see it—plainly. No, no, don’t go—don't 
dream of it!” 

“ But if any one is there?” 

“There is no one. Do you forget the old tra- 
dition ?—the wandering light that is seen when a 
Langtrey is going to die!” 

“ Absurd !—why, you laughed at the story the 
other day.” 

“T don’t laugh at it now. See! it moves! 
Lancelot, I will not have you go!” 

“My dear Winifred, I don’t believe in ghosts 
that go about with lighted lanterns at five or six 
in the morning. If it were midnight, it would be 
orthodox, and quite another matter. Nay, I must 
go, but not unarmed. See, here is a famous wea- 
pon. It will be a brave ghost that receives this 
upon his crown without either vanishing into thin 
air or surrendering at discretion.” 

Saying which, he laughingly snatched up the 
poker, and made for the door. 

“Very well. If you go, I go with you.” 

“Tt is not my fault if Iam obliged to be unciv- 
il—but you will only be in my way.” 

“T can not help that. I am not frightened 
now ; and I will carry the light for you.” 

There were two ways of reaching the long gal- 
lery : one through the kitchen and up a back stair- 
case; the other across the court-yard and by the 
door in the gateway. They chose the last and 
nearest. 

“Tt rains faster than ever,” said he, looking 
out from the porch. “The yard is a labyrinth of 
pools. You will catch a desperate cold.” 

“ Hush !—I hear Bridget.” 

They stopped, listening. In that momenta light 
-glimmered at the top of the stairs, and they heard 
the old woman crying, 

“Miss Winifred !—oh, Miss Winifred !” 

They glanced at each other, and the same dread 
fell upon both. Lancelot sprang up the stairs, and 
met Bridget on the landing. She threw up her 
hands wildly. 

“ Oh, sir,” she quavered, “ madam’s gone !” 

He looked back at Winifred. She was leaning 
against the wall, white and trembling. 

“ Why did you not call her in time?” he said, 
angrily. 

“ Indeed, then, I just closed my eyes for a min- 
ute, sir—only one minute—” 

“ And in that minute she died?” 

“Eh, then, good Lord, sir! I didn’t say she 
were dead. She’s gone, I tell ’ee !” 

“ Gone ” 

“Ay, gone—her bed empty, an’ the quilt 
strippit off, an’ the night-lamp reft from the ta- 
ble! An’ here we stand haverin’ and chatterin’ 
whilst we might be seekin’ for her.” 

Thinking she must be mad or dreaming, the 
young man snatched the candle from her hand, 
and rushed to Miss Langtrey’s room. 

The door stood wide; the bed was empty; the 
bedclothes were dragged aside. All was as she 
said. As for the bed, it was quite cold—as cold 
as if it had not been occupied for hours. 

What, then, had become of her? They did not 
even ask each other, except by broken exclama- 
tions. Breathlessly, confusedly, they ran from 
chamber to chamber, calling, looking, listening. 
She was not in Winifred’s room. Neither was 
she in any of the empty rooms beyond. 

If not up stairs, she must be down stairs; and 
yet that she should have had strength to get down 
seemed incredible. 

They searched the oak parlor, the store-room, 
Bridget’s little sitting-room ; last of all, the kitch- 
en. Beyond the kitchen lay the great old kitch- 
en of former days, and other unused offices; but 
the door of communication was barred and lock- 
ed, and had been so for years. 

“She must be in the house,” said Lancelot. 

Then, with a sudden catching of his breath, he 
exclaimed, 

“Good God! the light—the light in the long 
gallery !” 

They had forgotten it in the suddenness of 
their terror; but now— 

His first impulse was to undo the door of 
communication; but the bolts were rusty and 
the key gone, so they had no resource but to 
turn back by way of the court-yard, and the 
court-yard—all driving mist under a canopy 
of dark in which there was no streak or si 
of dawn—was, as Lancelot said, “a labyrinth of 

ls.” 

“In such a night!” said Winifred, shiveringly, 
“In such weather,... Oh, Lancelot! it is impos- 
sible.” © 

“T fear it is only too true,” he said. 
the light—see there !” 

The door of the old banqueting hall was ajar ; 
the key was in the lock ; the threshold was splash- 
ed and streaked, as by the trailing of wet gar- 
ments. These streaks went all along the floor, 
getting fainter toward the upper end, and ceasing 
upon the narrow stairs leading up to the gallery. 
At the top of these stairs Winifred hung back, 
trembling; but Lancelot pushed open the door, 
and went in. 

She was either there or had been there. Her 
lamp stood on the floor, about half way along the 


“Give me 





gallery, flickering low, and all but out. Beyond 
it all was dark. 





“ Aunt Hester !—dear Aunt Hester, where are 
ou 7” 

Her voice seemed to wander down the gallery 
and lose itself in whispering echoes. Hesita- 
tingly they went forward, Lancelot holding high 
the light, Winifred following. All at once they 
stopped. What was that? It sounded like a 
low, chuckling laugh. 

Seized with an inexpressible dread, the girl 
clung to her companion, and uttered an involun- 


tary cry. 

“Hush! she is there! She must not be star- 
tled. Steady, dear—you need all your courage.” 

She was there—half lying on the floor, half sit- 
ting, between the last window and the raised dais 
at the end of the gallery. Her head was uncov- 
ered, and her eyes glistened from under a tangle 
of wet gray hair. She had on a loose dressing- 
gown of some dark stuff, outside which she had 
rolled herself in the quilt, as if conscious of the 
cold. As they drew near, she looked away, and 
laughed again, and muttered to herself. 

“We must make haste,” she said, “ or we shall 
not be ready in time. It’s a pity the flowers are 
all over; but there are plenty of evergreens. 
Bridget remembers how we decked the walls 
when he came of age—but that was in May, and 
now it is November. Where’s Winifred? Why 
is she so long dressing? Does she know that 
the Queen is coming, and that her uncle has won 
his lawsuit ?” 

“Dearest Aunt Hester, I am here.” 

Miss Langtrey looked at her vaguely. 

“No, no—not you,” she said. “I want Wini- 
fred—I sent for Winifred. Her mother is gone 
to Jamaica, you know.... Be sure they don’t for- 


get the lights this time in the musicians’ gallery. 
Did you hear the bells? They rang just like that 
the day he came of age.... We sent the ringers 


a barrel of beer to drink his health, and they must 
have the same to-day.” 

“Her hands and feet are like ice,” said Wini- 
fred, the tears running down her cheeks. “How 
shall we get her back? What is to be done?” 

“Done ?” she said, catching up the last word. 
“There's a great deal to be done yet... . there’s 
an ox to be roasted whole, and we have no red 
cloth to lay down when the Queen comes into the 
hall. They say it was strewn with rushes when 
she was here before; but that was in the olden 
time, before you and I were born.” 

Then, with a sudden change of mood, she moan- 
ed and wailed, and rocked herself to and fro. 

“Poor Stephen! poor Stephen! You come too 
late to save him! I have paid off the mortgage, 
but it is of no use now. He is dead and gone— 
dead and gone—the last of his name !” 

“Where is Bridget ?” cried Winifred, despair- 
ingly. ‘ Why doesn’t she come ?” 

“T called to her to bring some warm wraps,” 
replied Lancelot. “I thought she was following 
us. Will you be afraid to stay here for a few mo- 
ments while I— Ah, thank Heaven! here is Dr. 
Saunders.” 

Dr, Saunders, pulling off his great-coat as he 
came along; Reuben, splashed from head to foot ; 
Bridget, with an armful of shawls ; Joan, the dai- 
ry wench, pale and frightened, and carrying a lan- 
tern—they were all there. 

Miss Langtrey shrank back, and pushed away 
the shawls which Winifred tried to wrap about 
her. 

“T don’t know him !” she whispered, cowering. 
“T don’t like his eyes. Tell him to go away—tell 
him he is not invited !” 

Then, plucking at Bridget’s sleeve: 

“Hush !” she said, “this is a great occasion ! 
Tis a pity we sold the plate; but we have the 
Queen’s tankard still. You'll find it in the oak 
chest in your master’s bedroom. Will she remem- 
ber it, do you think? That was two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and no one has drunk from it 
since.” 

They had laid her now upon a pile of rugs. 
Winifred, sitting beside her on the floor, support- 
ed her head, while Joan and Bridget chafed her 
hands and feet. 

“ Had we not better carry her back to her own 
room, and get her into bed ?” asked Lancelot, tak- 
ing the physician apart. 

But Dr. Saunders shook his head. 

“Tt is useless to torment her,” he said. 

“ But the cold of this place will kill her!” 

. ” My dear Lord Brackenbury, the poor lady is 
ying.’ 

“Dying!” Lancelot could not believe it. That 
she should have had strength to get up and come 
all this way, and yet be dying, seemed to him im- 
possible. 

“You may see how she has changed within 
these last few minutes,” said the physician. “The 
fictitious energy of delirium is already spent. Her 
voice is perceptibly weaker, her pulse more feeble 
at every beat.” 

She was lying back now, exhausted, but mut- 
tering always. Then she closed her eyes, and 
seemed for a moment as if she slept, but waked 
with a start, and bade them seat her on the throne. 

“T am too ill to dance,” she said, “but I will 
look on. Why don’t they bring more lights? Yes, 
the music may begin. Where is my Lord of Leices- 
ter? We know your motto, Sir Marmaduke— 
‘Langtrey: Loyaulté, The Langtreys were ever 
loyal; but they are fallen—fallen—fallen.” 

“She shivered—murmured something about its 
being “a cold welcome for a queen”—smiled— 
waved her hand fantastically—leaned her head 
against the back of the chair—closed her eyes 
again — sighed twice or thrice—then moved, 
breathed, sighed no more. 

“Water! water! she is fainting!” cried Wini- 
fred. “ Has no one thought to bring any water ?” 

Then, wildly wringing her hands: 

- Why do you all stand doing nothing? Why 
don’t you help her ?” 

“She has passed beyond reach of help from us, 
yan lady,” said Dr. Saunders, gently. “She is 
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PERPLEXITY. 


Ox, what shall I do for a bonnet? 
I’ve nothing to wear, 
And the styles are so queer— 
It’s not want of variety 
That causes anxiety ; 
‘Tis distracting to choose 
*Mong the shapes and the hues 
Of braids, straws, and om 
Red, brown, and sage di 
Bleached, unbleached, oe black — 
Of styles there’s no lack. 
The question’s so vexed 
I declare I'm perplexed 

With fruitless thinking upon it. 


Oh, what shall I do for a bonnet ? 
The spring’s almost gone, 
And June’s coming on, 
And a friend writes to me 
My new bonnet to see. 
What can a blonde do 
If she may not wear blue? 
Only yellow and red 
Are now worn on the head; 
But my cheeks would look sallow 
If set off by yellow, 
And my hair would look eshen 
If dressed in such fashion. 
It would not be right 
To become such a fright. 
My old broad-brimmed hat 
Would be better than that, 
And I’ve half made my mind up to don it. 


Oh, what shall I do for a bonnet ? 
I’ve searched several hours 
For suitable flowers, 

Would hollyhocks do? 
They are certainly new. 
There are exquisite copies 
Of sunflowers and poppies. 
How would dandelions suit? 
Or suppose I have fruit— 
Ripe cherries and hops 
Are shown in the shops; 
I might wear a few bunches upon it. 


Oh, what shall I do for a bonnet? 
Shall tinsel chains dangle, 
Or beaded fringe tangle? 
Shall gold-dust besprinkle, 
Or black bugles tinkle, 
With gilt balls on top, 
Like a pawnbroker’s shop ? 
Or perhaps I should take 
A gilt spade and rake, 
To show that my taste 
Is simple and chaste, 
As a poet’s should be who writes sonnets. 


Oh, what shall I do for a bonnet ? 
Shall green lizards crawl— 
Or blue flies—over all? 
Shall butterflies hover 
To mark Nature’s lover? 
Shall dragons surprise 
With fiery glass eyes? 
Shall brown beetles creep, 
Or grasshoppers leap ? 
Oh, what shall adorn my new bonnet? 
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CHAPTER XIL 
JACTA EST ALEA, 


“ Navarre,” said her father, entering the break- 
fast-room, “I have news for you to-day. This 
evening Mr. Brand is to be initiated.” 

The beautiful calm face betrayed no surprise. 

“That is always the way,” she answered, al- 
most absently. “One after the other they go in, 
and I only am left out, alone.” 

“What,” he said, patting her shoulder as he 
passed, “are you still dreaming of reviving the 
Giardiniere? Well, it was a pretty idea to call 
each sister in the lodge by the name of a flower. 
But nowadays, and in England especially, if wo- 
men intermeddled in such things, do you know 
what they would be called? Pétroleuses !” 

“Names do not hurt,” said the girl, proudly. 

“No,no. Rest content, Natalie. You are in- 
itiated far enough. You know all that needs to be 
known; and you can work with us and associate 
with us like the rest. But about Brand: are you 
not pleased ?” 

“T am indeed pleased, papa.” 

“And I am more than pleased,” said Lind, 
thoughtfully. ‘He will be the most important 
accession we have had for many a day. Ah, 
you women have sharp eves; but there are some 
things you can not see—there are some men whose 
character you can not read.” 

Natalie glanced up quickly, and her father no- 
ticed that surprised look. 

“ Well,” said he, with a smile, “what now is 
your opinion of Mr, Brand ?” 

Instantly the soft eyes were cast down again, 
and a faint tinge of color appeared in her face. 

“Oh, my opin‘on, papa?” said. she, as if to 
gain time to choose her words,“ Well, I should 
call him manly, straightforward—and—and very 
kind—and-—and very English—” 

“T understand you perfectly, Natalie,” her fa- 
ther said, with a laugh. “You and Lord Evelyn 
are quite in accord. Yes,and you are both thor- 
oughly mistaken. You mean by his being so Eng- 
lish that he is cold, critical, unsympathetic: is it 
not so? You resent his being cautious about 
joining us. _ You think he will be but a luke- 
warm i Nene! ae agg 
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dear Natalie, that is because neither Lord Evelyn 
nor you know — at all about that man.” 

The faint color in the girl’s cheeks had deep- 
ened; and she remained silent, with her face 
downcast. 

“The pliable ones,” her father continued, “the 
people who are moved by fine talking, who are 
full of amiable sentiments, and who take to work 
like ours as an additional sentiment—you may 
initiate a thousand of them, and not gain an atom 
of strength. It is a hard head that I want, anda 
strong will; a man determined to have no illusions 
at the outset ; a man who, once pledged, will not 
despair or give up, in the face of failure, difficul- 
ty, or disappointment, or anything else. Brand 
is such a man. I were to be disabled to-mor- 
row, I would rather leave my work in his hands 
than in the hands of any man I have seen in this 
country.” 

Was it to hide the deepening color in her face 
that the girl went round to her father, and stood 
rather behind him, and put her hand on his shoul- 
der, and stooped down to his ear? 

“Papa,” said she, “‘I—I hope you don’t think 
I have been saying anything against Mr. Brand. 
Ohno. How could I do that, when he has been 
so kind to us, and—and just now especially, 
when he is about to become one of us? You 
must — what I said about his being English, 
papa: after all, it is not for us to say that being 
English is anything else than being kind and gen- 
erous and hospitable. And I am exceedingly 
pleased that you have got another associate, and 
that we have got another good friend in England.” 

“ Alors, as Calabressa would say, you can show 
that you are pleased, Natalie,” her father said, 
lightly, “ by going and writing a pretty little note, 
asking your new friend Mr. Brand to dine with us 
to-night, after the initiation is over. And I will 
ask Evelyn if I see him.” 

But this proposal in no wise seemed to lessen 
the girl’s embarrassment. She still clung about 
the back of her father’s chair. 

“T would rather not do that, papa,” said she, 


a second. 

“Why? Why?” said he. 

“ Would it not look less formal for you to ask 
him, papa? You see, it is once or twice that we 
have asked him to dine with us without giving 
him proper notice—” 

“ Oh, that is nothing—nothing at all. A bach- 
elor with an evening disengaged is glad enough 
to fill it up anyhow. Well, if you would rather 
not write, Natalie, I will ask him myself.” 

“Thank you, papa,” said she, apparently much 
relieved ; and therewith she went back to her seat, 
and her father turned to his newspaper. 

The day passed, and the evening came. As six 
o’clock was striking, George Brand presented him- 
self at the little door in Lisle Street, Soho, and 
was admitted. Lind had already assured him 

was 
mummeries were associaied with the ceremon 
of initiation; to which Brand had calmly replied 
that if mummeries were considered necessary, he 
was as ready as any one to do his part of the busi- 
ness. Only he added that he thought the un- 
known powers had acted wisely—so far as Eng- 
land was concerned—in discarding such things. 

When he entered the room, his first glance 
round was re-assuring. There were six persons 
present besides Lind, and they did not at all sug- 
gest the typical Leicester Square foreigner. On 
the contrary, he guessed that four out of the six 
were either English or Irish; and two of them he 

ized, though they were unknown to him per- 
sonally. The one was a Home Rule M.P., ferocious 
enough in the House of Commons, but celebrated 
as the most brilliant, and amiable, and fascinating 
of diners-out; the other was an Oxford don, of 
large fortune and wildly Radical views, who wrote 
a good deal in the papers. There was a murmur 
of conversation going on, which ceased as Lind 
briefly introduced the new-comer. 

The ceremony, if ceremony it could be called, 
was simple enough. The candidate for admission 
was required to sign a printed document, solemn- 
ly pledging himself to devote his life and the la- 
bor of his hands and brain to the work of ihe 
association; to implicitly obey any cord mand 
reaching him from the Council, or commun cat 
through an officer of the first degree; and tu pr: 
serve inviolable secrecy. Brand read this paper 
through twice, and signed it. It was then signed 
by the seven witnesses. He was further required 
to inscribe his signature in a large volume, which 
contained a list of members of a particular sec- 
tion, That done, the six strangers present shook 
him by the hand, and left. 

He looked round, surprised. Had he been dream- 
ing during these brief five minutes ? Yet he could 
hear the noise of their going down stairs. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lind, with a smile. 
not a very terrible ceremony, is it ? 


“Tt is 
Did you ex- 
m3 prostrations at the altar, and blindfold grop- 
ngs, and the blessing of the dagger? When 
you come to know a little more of our organiza- 
tion, of its extent and its power, you will under- 
stand how we can afford to dispense with all 
those theatrical ways of frightening people into 
obedience and secrecy.” 

“T expected to find Evelyn here,” said George 
Brand. He was, in truth, just a little bit bewil- 
dered as yet. He had been assured that there 
would be no foolish mummeries or fantastic rites 
of initiation; but all the same he had been much 
occupied with this step he was about to take; 
he had been thinking of it much; he had been 
looking forward to something unknown; and he 
had been nerving himself to encounter whatever 
might come before him. But that five minutes 
of silence; the quick reading and signing of a 
paper; the sudden dispersion of the small as- 
ar he could scarcely believe it was all 
real 

“No,” Lind said, “Lord Evelyn is not yet an 
officer. He is only a Companion in the third de- 
gree, like yourself.” 

“ A what?” 





“A Companion in the third degree. Surely 
you read the document that you signed ?” 

It was still lying on the table before him. He 
took it up; yes, he certainly was so designated 
there. Yet he could not remember seeing the 
phrase, though he had before signing read every 
word twice over. 

“ And now, Mr. Brand,” his companion said, 

himself at the other side of the table, 
“when you have got over your surprise that there 
should be no ceremony, it will become my duty 
to give you some idea—some rough idea—of the 
mechanism and aims of our association, and to 
show you in what measure we are allied with oth- 
er societies. The details you will become ac- 
quainted with by-and-by ; that will be a labor of 
time. And you know, of course, or you have 
guessed, that there are no mysteries to be reveal- 
ed to you, no profound religious truths to be com- 
municated, no dogmas to be accepted. I am 
afraid we are very degenerate descendants of the 
Mystics, and the Illuminati, and all the rest of 
them; we have become prosaic; our wants are 
sadly material. And yet we have our dreams 
and aspirations too; and the virtues that we ex- 
act—obedience, temperance, faith, self-sacrifice— 
are not ignoble. Meanwhile, to begin. I think 
you may prepare yourself to be astonished.” 

But astonishment was no word for the emotion 
experienced by the newly admitted member when 
Ferdinand Lind proceeded to give him, with care- 
ful facts and sober computations, some rough out- 
line of the extent and power of this intricate and 
far-reaching organization. Hitherto the word “ In- 
ternational” had with him been associated with 
the ridiculous fiasco at Geneva; but here was 
something, not calling itself international, which 
aimed at nothing less than knitting together the 
multitudes of the nations, not only in Europe, but 
in the English and French and German speaking 
territories beyond the seas, in a solemn league— 
a league for self-protection and mutual under- 
standing, for the preservation of international 
peace, the spread of knowledge, the outbraving 
of tyranny, the defiance of religious intolerance, 
the relief of the oppressed, the help of the poor 
and the sick and the weak. This was no cut- 
throat conspiracy, or wild scheme of confiscation 
and plunder, but a design for the establishment 
of wide and beneficent law—a law which should 
protect, not the ambition of kings, not the pride 
of armies, not the revenues of priests, but the 
rights and the liberties of those who were “ dark- 
ening in labor and pain.” And this message that 
could go forth alike to the Camorristi and the 
Nihilists, to the Freemasons and the Good Tem- 
plars, to the Trades-unionists and the Knights of 
Labor—to all those masses of men moved by the 


spirit of : “See, Brothers, what we 
have to show Some of you are at 
chaos and ; others putting as 


the help we want of you—to pledge yourselves to 
associate with us, to our modest p 

of actual needs, to give help to those who are in 
want or trouble, to promise that you will stand by 
us in the time to come. And when the time does 
come, when we are combined, when knowledge 
is abroad, and mutual trust, who will say ‘ Yes,’ 
if the voice of the people in every nation murmurs 
‘No’? What priest will re-impose the Inquisi- 
tion on us? what king drive us to shed blood, that 
his robes may have the richer dye? what police- 
man in high places endeavor to stamp out our 
God-given right of free speech? It is so little 
for you to grant ; it is so much, for you and for 
us, to gain!” 

These were not the words he uttered, for Lind 
spoke English slowly and carefully, but they were 
the spirit of his words. And as he went on de- 
scribing to this new member what had already 
been done, what was being done, and the greet 
possibilities of the future, Brand began to won- 
der whether all this gigantic scheme, with its sim- 
ple, bold, and practical outlines, were the work of 
this one man. He ventured by-and-by to hint at 
some such question. 

“Mine?” Lind said, frankly. “Ah,no. Not the 
inspiration of it. Iam only the mechanic putting 
brick and brick together ; the design is not mine, 
nor that of any one man. It is an aggregate pro- 
ject—a speculation occupying many a long hour 
of imprisonment—a scheme to be handed from 
one to the other, with alterations and suggestions.” 

“ But even your share of it—how can one man 
control so much ?” Brand said; for he easily per- 
ceived what a mass of detail had to pass through 
this man’s hands. 

“I will tell you,” said the other. “ Because 
every stone added to the building is placed there 
for good. There is no looking back. There are 
no pacifications of revolt. No questions ; but ab- 
solute obedience. You see, we exact so little: 
why should any one rebel? However, you will 
learn more and more as you go on; and soon your 
work will be appointed you. Meanwhile, I thank 
you, Brother.” 

Lind rose, and shook his hand. 

“ Now,” said he, “that is enough of business. 
It occurred to me this morning that if you had 
nothing else to do this evening, you might come 
and dine with us, and give Natalie the chance of 
meeting you in your new c 

“T shall be most pleased,” said Brand, and his 
face flushed. 

“T telegraphed to Evelyn. If he is in town, 
perhaps he will join us. Shall we walk home ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

So they went out together into the glare and 
clamor of the streets. George Brand’s heart was 
very full, with various emotions ; but, not to lose 
altogether his English character, he preserved a 
somewhat critical tone as he talked. 

“ Well, Mr, Lind,” he said, “so far as I can see 
and hear, your scheme has been framed not only 
with great ability, but also with a studied moder- 
ation and wisdom. The only point I would urge 
is this—that, in England, as little as possible 





should be said about kings and priests. A great 
deal of what you said would scarcely be under- 
stood here. You see, in England it is not the 
crown nowadays which instigates or insists on 
war; it is Parliament and the people. Dynastic 
ambitions do not trouble us. There is no reason 
whatever why we here should hate kings, when 
they are harmless.” 

“You are right; the case is different,” Lind 
admitted. “ But that makes adhesion to our pro- 
gramme all the easier.” 

“T was only speaking of the policy of men- 
tioning things which might alarm timid people. 
Then, as for the priests, it may be the interest of 
the priests in Ireland to keep the peasantry ig- 
norant; but it is certainly not so in England. 
The Church of England fosters education—” 

“ Are not your clergymen the bitterest enemies 
of the School Board schools ?” 

“Well, they may dislike seeing education dis- 
sociated from religion—that is natural, consider- 
ing what they believe ; but they are not necessarily 
enemies of education. Perhaps I ama very young 
member to think of making such a suggestion. 
But the truth is that when an ordinary English- 
man hears anything said against kings and priests, 
he merely thinks of kings and priests as he knows 
them—and as being mostly harmless creatures 
nowadays—and concludes that you are a Com- 
munist wanting to overturn society altogether.” 

“ Precisely so. I told Natalie this morning 
that if she were to be allowed to join our asso- 
ciation, her English friends would imagine her 
to be a pétroleuse.”” 

“ Miss Lind is not in the association?” Brand 
said, quickly. 

“ As yet no women have been admitted. It is 
a difficulty. For in some societies with which we 
are partly in alliance women are members, Ah, 
such noble creatures many of them are, too! How- 
ever, the question may come forward by-and-by. 
In the mean time, Natalie, without being made 
aware of what we are actually doing—that, of 
course, is forbidden—knows something of what 
our work must be, and is warm in her sympathy. 
She is a good help, too: she is the quickest trans- 
lator we have got.” 

“Do you think,” Brand said, somewhat timid- 
ly, but with a frown on his face, “ that it is fair 
to put such tedious labor on the shoulders of a 
young girl? Surely there are enough of men to 
do the work ?” 

“ You shall propose that to her yourself,” Lind 
said, laughing. 

Well, they arrived at the house in Curzon Street, 
and when they went up stairs to the drawing-room, 
they found Lord Evelyn there. Natalie Lind came 
forward—with less than usual of her graciously 
self-possessed manner—and shook hands with 
him briefly, and said, with averted look, 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Brand.” 

Now, as her eyes were cast down, it was im- 
possible that she could have noticed the quick 
expression of disappointment that crossed his 
face. Was it that she herself was instantly con- 
scious of the coldness of her greeting, and anx- 
ious to atone for that? Was it that she plucked 
up heart of grace? At all events, she suddenly 
offered him both her hands with a frank courage ; 
she looked him in the face with the soft, tender, 
serious eyes; and then, before she turned away, 
the low voice said, 

“ Brother, I welcome you.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


gem Pennsylvania, a once prosperous 
and beautiful town of three or four thou- 
sand inhabitants, was almost literally reduced 
to ashes on May 14. The fire was discovered 
about noon in the finishing-room of the car- 
works in the northern part of the town. The 
wind blew a gale; and although an immediate 
alarm was sounded, the flames were soon beyond 
control, and swept from street to street until they 
reached the open country on the south. About 
six o’clock in the evening the fire was in some 
degree under control, but what was the condition 
of the people who had begun the day in happy, 
ne ae circumstances? Six hundred build- 
ngs had been burned, thousands were houseless 
and penniless, the business part of the town was 
gone, food and clothing were lacking, and the 
whole community was plunged in the greatest 
distress. Relief was speedily sent from various 
quarters to the sufferers, and an appeal has been 
made to the people of Pennsylvania for contri- 
butions to aid those who have lost everythin 
in re-establishing themselves in business. Suc 
an appeal may well touch the hearts and purses 
of the charitable in other States, for it is seldom 
that a flourishing town is so suddenly brought 
into such a desolate condition. 





May, 1880, will be memorable for its destruc- 
tive fires. The day before Milton was burned, 
the village of Stuyvesant, eleven miles north of 
Hudson, New York, was almost consumed by a 
fire, supposed to be of incendiary origin. Forest 
fires have laid waste large portions of Southern 
New Jersey, leaving many families homeless, 
and causing immense destruction of trees and 
crops. It is stated that cranberry marshes to 
the value of $100,000 are destroyed, and thou- 
sands of women and children who depend upon 
picking cranberries and huckleberries for their 
summer support are thus deprived of an impor- 
tant industry. The game, also, in these marshy 
districts has been killed a the fires, large tracts 
of vineyards ruined, valuable timber lands burn- 
ed; and all these extensive losses will cause 
much suffering during the coming season. 


A contribution of $100,000 has been sent by 
France to the relief of the famine sufferers in 
Ireland. 





Although the fate of the training-ship Atalan- 
ta is still regarded as uncertain, there is really 
little hope in England of her being still afloat. 
Every effort is being made to obtain some trace 
of her. The disappearance of the Atalanta has 
given rise to the suggestion that every sea-goin 
vessel should be obliged to carry at least one o 





the so-called ‘‘sea-messengers.”” The sea-mes- 
senger is a cask made in various sizes, of copper, 
in compartments, and letters, dispatches, ships’ 
logs, jewelry, and other valuables can be insert- 
ed in it. The cask can be quickly hermetically 
sealed, and may then be thrown overboard with 
the assurance that it will remain afloat for a very 
long time. 





There was lately published in Paris the first 
volume ofa long-expected work— Dictionnaire de 
P Ancienne Langue Frangaise. It is to be com- 
— in ten volumes, and will contain only old 

rench words which are obsolete, or were for- 
merly used with a different meaning from that 
which they now possess. The compiler has been 
engaged on the work for thirty years. 





Flowers will be most gladly received by the 
ladies of the Flower Mission, at 239 Fourth Av- 
enue, on Mondays and Thursdays. These flow- 
ers are distributed among hospital patients and 
other sick people, and give not only much plea- 
sure, but are a real benefit to the sick. 


No wonder that some of the May days are cold 
and chilling. Why not, when in various sec- 
tions of country, near and far, the snow is yet 
unmelted? Early in May it was reported from 
California that in several places in Nevada Coun- 
A the snow lay to a depth of one hundred feet! 

hese places were at the head of large cafions, 
pines and firs being buried in snow. 





Somebody once mentioned to the not young 
but vigorous Comte de Lesseps that the fact of 
his hair being white while his eyebrows and 
mustache remained black had given rise to the 
rumor that he dyed. De Lesseps smiled broad- 
ly as he replied: ‘‘Use dye? Why, even if I 
wanted to do so, I haven’t the time.” 


The Musical Festival at Cincinnati aroused 
universal enthusiasm in the Queen City of the 
West, as well it might. The chorus of six hun- 
dred was most carefully selected and highly 
trained ; the orchestra was regarded as the finest 
and largest band ever collected in America for 
the performance of any work of importance, and 
all the players had been long under Theodore 
Thomas’s personal direction. The elaborate 
programme was magnificently rendered. 





Eight thousand persons attended the first rep- 
resentation of the Pussion Play at Oberammer- 
gau, five hundred of whom are said to have been 
Americans. There was a general aspect of great 
reverence among performers and audience, and 
two attempts to applaud were decidedly re- 
pressed. 





The Vesuvius Railway is now complete, and 
tourists are able to visit the famous crater with- 
out the trouble and fatigue of climbing. There 
are two passenger cars, the ‘‘ Vesuvius’”’ and the 
“ Etna,”’ each capable of accommodating twelve 

rsons, The dépdt is situated at a height of 

10 meters, or 212 meters above the observatory, 
and there is a commodious restaurant attached 
to the dépét. 





Arrangements are in progress for rapid transit 
on Staten Island—an improvement which not 
only residents will appreciate, but which will 
make the island more popular as a summer resort. 





Women are doing a good work in foreign fields 
under the direction of the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society, whose nineteenth anniversary 
was celebrated recently at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle in this city. In Calcutta and Rajpore 
1162 women and girls are under the instruction 
of one lady and her assistants. An orphanage 
has been established at Calcutta, where more 
than one hundred children receive care. Twen- 
ty-five pupils are now boarding at the mission 
in Pekin, and there are also a large number of 
day scholars. Moreover, village schools are be- 
ing opened in China. In Cyprus a school has 
been opened for Greek girls, and about sixty are 
in attendance. In Allahabad, India, where there 
are about four hundred and fifty pupils under 
instruction, the earnestness of the women in 
their mission work has been rewarded by a gift 
of $4000 from the government. 





The new Riverside Drive is very attractive, if 
the stream of carriages that turns into it ona 

leasant afternoon is any indicator. Just above 

ighty-fifth Street the Drive widens into two 
carriage-ways on the east, and two saddle-paths 
on the river side. The view toward the river is 
charming. 





Temple Bar is to be replaced by a handsome 
memorial, erected in the middle of the roadway, 
and adorned with the statues of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince of Wales. The monument is to 
serve as a refuge for foot-passengers, and the 
two niches hewn out to receive the statues will 
be surrounded by magnificent bronze lamps. 
Old Temple Bar will be re-erected in Epping 
Forest. he stones have been numbered, so 
that it may present exactly its original appear- 
ance, 





About this time, and a little earlier, as the 
good man of the house is quietly sitting in the 
narlor of an evening, talking with his wife, he 
frequently observes that she is not listening to 
him, but looking wildly upward; then she sud- 
denly claps her hands together again and again, 
and afterward she looks at her carefully opened 
palms, and then gazes disappointedly into the 
empty air. Her husband knows that his wife 
has not gone crazy—oh no, she is only trying 
to kill a moth-miller, an experiment instinctive 
with every housekeeper, but usually unsuccess- 
ful. It is safer to put furs and woollen away 
seasonably and securely. If there is any possi- 
bility that the moth miller has deposited her 
eggs in any garment, there is no security for it, 
ones it is first thoroughly brushed and beaten. 
If no eggs have been laid in the article, or if they 
have been wholly removed, it is secure if wrapped 
so perfectly that the miller can not get to it, 
But usually it is regarded as an additional secu- 
rity to sprinkle black pepper or camphor in the 
wrappings. Petroleum or carbolic acid paper is 
considered a perfect protective. The essential 
points for security are to be certain that there 
are no moth eggs in the articles when put away, 
and then to wrap them so that it is impossible 
for the moth-miller to gain access fo them, 
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THE GUINEA BOX. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER L 


OTHING is more common in these days than 

to see advertisements at the libraries of “a 
guinea box” to be hired at this or that theatre for 
the evening. They probably belong to share-hold- 
ers who have agreed to take a portion of their divi- 
dends in that shape, or to families who have got 
tired of going to the play sooner than they thought 
they should, and are glad to get back some por- 
tion of their luxurious investment. But in the 
days when I was young, such things were less com- 
mon, and there was a certain “guinea box” at 
Covent Garden for which three or four guineas 
were sometimes given, by reason of the would-be 
hirers bidding for it contemporaneously on some 
popular night; for the box, though only holding 
six, was an excellent box in the grand tier, with 
a little withdrawing-room attached to it, where 
you could have refreshments in private, and those 
who were acquainted with such matters knew that 
Box 16 at a guinea was a great bargain. Yet it 
was always advertised to be let at that price, 
and never by any chance occupied by its legiti- 
mate owners. The matter was openly discussed 
in play-going society at that time, but it had nev- 
er reached my ears while I was at school at Black- 
heath, at never mind what date, until,a certain 
December, in which my father’s lawyer, Mr. Tred- 
gold, sent me an invitation to spend Saturday 
and Sunday with him in town, and accompany his 
family to the theatre. 

My uncle and guardian, Mr. Ralph Tresillian, 
lived in the far north of England, and I had no 
connections nor any friends in London, so that the 
proposition was even’a greater treat than it would 
have been to most school-boys. Moreover, it was 
enhanced by the fact that Lucy Tredgold was a 
very pretty girl, whom I thought most charming, 
_ and whom I believed to be expressly created to 
be my bride—though in that case she had been 
created a little early, for I was but sixteen at the 
time of which I speak, and she was twenty-one. 
That, however, was the only difference (though of 
course it had always existed) that had ever hap- 
pened between us; moreover, I was tall and tol- 
erably mature-looking for my years, with quite a 
distinct line of fluff on my upper lip, and in my 
new tail coat, which I was to wear that evening 
for the first time, might have been taken, I flat- 
tered myself, for an under-graduate of the Uni- 
versity, or a gentleman cadet at Woolwich, at the 
very least. I remember the footman at Mr. Tred- 
gold’s announced me as “ Mr. Frank Garrard,” 
without that fatal indecision between Mr. and 
Master that had hitherto marked my introductions 
into society. 

I took my wine at dinner like a man, but 
(though this afterward became a moot point) not 
too much of it, and comported myself in every 
way as belonging to that section of the human 
race entitled the “ grown-ups,” and one who had 
no connection whatever with that other and an- 
tagonistic section denominated the “ young peo- 
ple.” Sometimes, it is true, I looked for my hand- 
kerchief in a side pocket (where no side pocket 
was any more to be found), and occasionally ex- 
perienced a sentiment of surprise at sitting sud- 
denly upon a couple of tails (one of which had a 
six-bladed knife in it); but my presence of mind 
was always sufficient to conceal the embarrass- 
ment that followed upon these little contretemps. 

My uncle Ralph was somewhat Puritanical in 
his ideas, and I had been brought up in his old 
Lancashire home with a strange mixture of strict- 
ness and laxity. I had been suffered to take my 
own way, that is, so far as country sports and 
amusements were concerned, but had been for- 
bidden those of the town. My guardian, as it 
happened, had an especial objection to theatrical 
exhibitions of all sorts; so that, though I would 
not have had it known to Lucy for millions, this 
was the first occasion of my introduction to a 
theatre. To hear me talk, however, I flatter my- 
self, you would have thought I had had a seat in 
the “omnibus box” for years ; and, after all, it is 
far more reasonable that a young fellow should 
wish to represent himself a little older than he is 
than that an old man should ape being young. 
In the former case it is a sort of natural defense, 
since inexperience and simplicity are always look- 
ed down upon. 

The play which we were about to witness— Ham- 
let-—I was perhaps better acquainted with than 
any of the party. It consisted wholly of Mr. 
Tredgold’s family, namely, his wife, three daugh- 
ters (of whom my was the youngest), and 
a son, Gilbert Tredgold, of about twenty years of 
age. They were not given to reading, and (with 
one exception, which I need not indicate) struck 
me as somewhat commonplace; but they were 
very kind, as was the host himself, and I enjoyed 
their hospitality very much. Mr. Tredgold did 
not go to the play, having certain papers, he said, 
to look over. These were reported, however, by 
his offspring to be only newspapers. Papa could 
never by any chance, they said, be induced to move 
after dinner, and he only made business an ex- 
cuse for stopping at home. Goodness knows I 
didn’t want him to go, and should have been very 
well content to have escorted Lucy alone. Yet, 
for all my ¢endresse for her, I looked forward to 
the play itself, 1 remember, with quite as much 
pleasure as to her companionship, which showed 
what a mere simple hobbledehoy I was, after all. 

We dined early, and arrived at the theatre in 
good time, which gave us an opportunity of ad- 
miring the box and its withdrawing-room. So 
far as I knew, every box had this addition to it, 
but I learned, from what was said, that this was 
not so, and also that No. 16 was a great bargain. 
It was next but one to the stage, on the ground 








tier, and held four chairs in front and two behind 
very comfortably. At first the ladies occupied the 
former, but Gilbert Tredgold was very near-sight- 
ed, and presently, to my delight, Lucy changed 
places with him, so that I had her all to myself. 
The dear creature was sublimely ignorant of the 
plot of the piece (a rare thing in those days, when 
Shakspeare was much more acted, if not read, 
than he is at present), so that I had plenty to tell 
her, and it was told (so as not to disturb the audi- 
ence) in a very low tone. The ghost of Hamlet’s 
father had interested me immensely on his first 
appearance, but so soon as this change of posi- 
tion was effected, my interest in the drama began 
to fail. The touch of Lucy’s hand—for I ven- 
tured to place my own upon it occasionally to 
emphasize my explanations—sent a thrill through 
me such as the spectre could not compass; and 
as to Ophelia, I felt that I had an Ophelia of my 
own worth two of her, and that there would cer- 
tainly be no necessity, so far as I was concerned, 
for her to go out of her mind or drown herself. 

The play had not proceeded far when, to my 
great surprise, the door between our box and the 
retiring-room was suddenly opened without noise, 
and in walked a lady of great beauty. She was 
tall, and very dark; her dress was much more 
splendid than that of any of the Tredgold young 
ladies, and I particularly noticed that on her jet- 
black hair, which was arranged in a manner I had 
never before seen, there was a circlet of diamonds, 
on which the rays from the chandelier sparkled 
like fire. She looked neither to left nor right, 
but moved straight on, with a majestic sweep of 
her white satin train, to the chair on which I sat. 
I rose at once (for politeness was not among the 
extras at our Blackheath seminary), and made 
room for her. She took the proffered seat rather 
coolly, as I thought (but I was totally w uaint- 
ed with the manners of fine ladies), and without 
even the acknowledgment of a bow. What was 
still stranger, she took no notice of the Tred- 
golds, nor they of her. They retained their seats, 
and gazed on the stage just as though there had 
been no increase in the number of the occupants 
of the box. With regard to those in the front 
row, I thought it quite possible that they were 
unaware of her presence, though the trail of her 
satin dress upon the carpet had been quite dis- 
tinct to my ear; but the wonder was that Lucy 
herself seemed unconscious of having a new com- 
panion beside her. She knew, however, I had 
risen, for she inquired softly, so as not to inter- 
fere with the tones of the actors, 

“ What's the matter, Frank? Can’t you see?” 

She seemed to imagine that I was standing up 
merely to obtain a better view of the stage. 

“Tt is the lady,” whispered I, pointing to the 
new-comer, who of course had her back to me, 

“The lady ?” replied Lucy, staring at her neigh- 
ee as it appeared to me, very rudely. “Isee no 


This I thought ruder still. Perhaps the indi- 
vidual in the white satin had had a quarrel with 
the female members of the Tredgold family, and 
this was their mode of showing it. But, if so, 
why should she have thus thrust her company 
upon them? Probably my astonishment, and 
even disgust, showed themselves on my counte- 
nance, for Lucy added, severely : 

“Do not glare at the wall like that, Mr. Gar- 
rard. You will arouse attention. I do wish you 
would sit down.” 

“Sit down ?” replied I, in my turn a little an- 
noyed. “I can’t sit down on the lady’s lap, and 
there is no other chair.” 

Then Lucy reached out her fan and touched 
her brother on the shoulder, and he left his chair, 
and bent his head down while she whispered in 
his ear. I knew that she was talking about me, 
and not very pleasantly; but my whole attention 
was absorbed by the lady in white satin. She did 
not take the least notice of the movement in the 
box, nor of the performers on the stage, but gazed 
straight before her into vacancy with a most sad 
and, as it seemed to me, most self-reproachful 
face. I had heard of the impassive frigidity of 
the aristocracy, but if that was their manner, I 
preferred that of the middle classes ; her mute in- 
difference seemed to freeze my very blood. Then 
some one took me by the arm, and whispered, 

ly : 

“What the deuce is the matter with you, 
Frank? You have quite frightened my sister.” 

It was Gilbert Tredgold, who had been civil 
enough up to this time, though I fancied he had 
once or twice given himself airs over me on the 
strength of his four years’ seniority. He spoke 
to me now as a man would speak to a foolish boy 
who had been playing some prank, and I felt very 
indignant. 

“T have frightened nobody,” I replied; “ but 
I think it strange—and rather rude—that no one 
has introduced me to this lady; though indeed 
she has much more to complain of, if it comes to 
that, than I have.” 

“What lady? You are dreaming, Frank. 
There’s no one here except ourselves.” 

“Hush,” said I; “she must hear every word 
we say, though she appears so abstracted.” 

“ Just step with me into the back room,” said 
Gilbert. 

I followed him mechanically, my eyes still lin- 

on the silent lady in white satin. 

He shut the door behind him. “Look here, 
Frank: you must not go into that box again, nor 
into the society of my sisters. You are not in a 
fit state.” 

“Do you mean to say I’m drunk ?” 

“Yes, I do, Lucy thinks that it is the excite- 
ment of the play, and it is well she does; I don’t 
wish to undeceive her.” He had his back against 
the door, and was very angry; so was I; but I 
was not drunk, as he imagined. I should have 
been very willing to try conclusions with him in 
a “rough-and-tumble,” but I called to mind that 
I was his father’s guest, and that any disturbance 
in the theatre would be very distressing to his 
family. 








“You are very rude,” I said, “and I am not 
surprised at it, since you can treat a lady as you 
have done. But I don’t want to make a row. I 
will go home to your father, and state exactly 
what has happened.” 

“You couldn’t do a wiser thing,” he replied, 
gravely; ‘the fresh air will revive you. You 
can find your way out, I suppose ?” 

I did not reply to that sarcasm, but stalked 
haughtily from the room, like Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost when he was offended. 

I went straight back to Mr. Tredgold, and found 
the old gentleman still over his papers—the even- 

ones. 

“Good gracious! are you all come back al- 
ready ?” he exclaimed, peevishly. It was perhaps 
excusable, since the old gentleman had hoped to 
have a quiet evening to himself; but I began to 
think that the family rudeness was hereditary. 

“No, sir,” I answered ; “no one has come back 
except me. I have been grossly insulted by your 
son Gilbert.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” he said ; “ Gilbert never 
insults any one. Whatever his faults, he is a most 
good-natured young fellow, though a little hasty 
in his temper. Now tell me what has happened. 
You look excited. I am afraid you took a glass 
of wine or so at dinner more than you resin 
accustomed to.” 

That was very true, for at my Blackheath school 
wine was an extra, though politeness was not ; but 
I certainly had not taken too much wine. My 
mind, indeed, was sufficiently clear to make me 
understand how important it was to prove that I 
was sober. 

“No,” said I; “I was particularly abstemious, 
Mr. Tredgold. Observe the long words I am using 
without making the least mistake. Give me any- 
thing out of the newspaper to read—the city arti- 
cle or the share list—and try whether I am drunk 
or not,” 

“T never said you were drunk, my good lad,” 
said the lawyer, half amused, half touched, by my 
earnest pleading. 

“No, sir, but your son said it. I am not used 
to misbehave myself in the presence of ladies, 
nor to be accused of doing so.” 

“Come, sit down and tell me quietly what hap- 
pened, Frank.” 

So I sat down, and told him all, not omitting 
my own view of the cut direct which had been 
administered to the strange lady by the members 
of his family. 

“Tt is very curious,” said he, when I had done; 
“but I acquit you, Frank, of all imputation of 
having been intoxicated; I also excuse Gilbert 
for having made it: it was a very natural mistake 
for him to have fallen into. My opinion is that 
you were in a state of great mental excitement, 
produced partly by the fact of being at the thea- 
tre, and partly by the play itself, which gave your 
ideas a certain supernatural bias. You were just 
in the frame of mind to suffer from an optical 
delusion.” 

“ But do you mean to say I did not see that lady 
in white satin ?” 

“On the stage you may have done so, I don’t 
know whether they dress Ophelia on the 
(like Tilburina) in white satin nowadays, but in 
that box you certainly did not see her. Now just 
go to bed, Frank, like a good fellow. I don’t offer 
you supper, because you'll be better without it. 
There’s your flat candle ; good-night, and pleasant 
dreams.” 

I felt the old lawyer was treating me very ten- 
derly, since he had nothing but my word to go 
upon, against (for I had admitted as much) that of 
his whole family; but I was by no means amica- 
bly disposed toward them. 

In the morning, when I came down to break- 
fast, every one was studiously polite to me, and 
evidently determined to make no allusion to what 
had happened on the previous evening; at times 
I caught Gilbert Tredgold glancing at me with an 
amused expression, and then turning away with a 
sort of bloated look, and his eyes half out of his 
head like a lobster’s. If I had attempted an ex- 
planation, I think it would have been the death of 
him, but I was not at all restrained from it on 
that account. I was too proud to enter anew 
upon any justification of my conduct; and as to 
any apology, it was clear that it ought to have 
come from them, and not from me. 

Before I concluded my visit, however, I did ad- 
dress a few words of remonstrance to Lucy con- 
cerning the practical joke, as I termed it, which 
had been played upon me in the theatre, and to 
which she had been an accessory. I didn’t care 
about it myself, I told her, so much, though I 
thought it unkind ; but that they should have all 
agreed to ignore the presence of their lady visitor 
showed, I thought, bad feeling. 

“ My dear Mr. Garrard,” she said, with quite un- 
wonted severity, “I had hoped you had made up 
your mind to say nothing about that unpleasant 
subject; let by-gones be by-gones, I do beg.” 

Thad no idea (at that time) that a young woman 
could speak so sharply. 

“Well, I never!” cried I, in a tone which be- 
trayed, perhaps, my astonishment at her impu- 
dence, for she replied, still more tartly, 

“Nor I either; though, indeed, I have read 
in David of a young gentleman 
misbehaving in a theatre in a similar 
fashion.” 

I remembered, of course, that on that occasion 
David had been intoxicated, and the injustice of 
the allusion hurt me very much. I did not an- 
swer, but looked so distressed that her heart 
melted. 

“ Agnes was very much shocked at him,” she 
continued, with a smile; “but afterward, you 
a upon expressing his sorrow, she forgave 

im.” 

“T think she even gave him a kiss,” said I, bold- 
ly, but in a very tender voice. 

“T don’t remember that,” she answered, look- 
ing at her toes. “Agnes was rather prudish in 
that way.” 





Which, of course, was an invitation; and so 
ended very pleasantly m rience of the Guinea 
Box for thet time. Sada oy 





CHAPTER IL. 


done, till in a few years there was little of the 
original material left in my mind. I knew that 
the thing had happened, but I could not have 
sworn to the details as when they were fresh in 
my memory. I met the from time to 


less of vigor. I knew I had not been I 
knew I had not been unreasonably excited by 
play, and yet that much-wronged lady in white be- 
came in a certain degree unreal even to myself. 
It was still one of those experiences that one can 
not — bree ——— of vigelled 
care to confess to but I no longer cu 

my brains for an explanation of it. The cireum- 
stance was still very 
struck me so forcibly in my ) 

as much so that a respectable family like the Tred- 
golds should have treated a lady visitor with such 
rudeness; and if they had done so, it was still 
stranger that they should make a jest of it. 

Seven years afterward, and when I had just 
taken my di at the University, I was dining 
with some friends at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, one of whom happened to propose a visit to 
Covent Garden Theatre. As the office was closed, 
he sent out to the librarian’s for a box, and when 
it came he observed, “ By Jove, this is a cheap 
business ; we have got the Guinea Box.” He was 
a man about town, and knew No. 16; but 
setae ecm. ate After din- 
ner we went up stairs to smoke, and consequently 
arrived at the theatre at a late and fashionable 
hour. I chanced to be the first of the party, and 
on stepping out of the little room into the box I 
turned and stopped the others. “We have made 
a mistake,” I said; “there is some one in pos#es- 
sion already.” 

“Oh, pooh ‘all righ my —_ ag man about 
town ; “we're all right enoug su 
I don’t know No. 16 ?” sige 

“ But there’s a lady in it,” said I, “ sitting there 
alone.” 

“Then let me look at her,” was the character- 
istic rejoinder. He pushed his way in and ex- 
claimed, “ What lady ?” 

“ Why, there,” said I, pointing to where she 
sat—“ the lady in white satin.” 

As I spoke the words the whole scene of seven 
years before recurred to me with vivid distinct- 
ness. IsawtheT ds unconscious—willfully, 
as I had thought—of the intruder’s presence. I 
saw Lucy touch her brother, and heard him whis- 
per, in that quick, remonstrant “What 
the deuce is the matter with you?” Only this 
time it was somebody else that said it. One of 
my companions had taken hold of my arm, and 
bes rest were staring at me, while I stared at the 


y. 

“T have seen her before,” I muttered: “ it’s 
the same person ; I could swear to her among a 
thousand.” 

“ My dear Garrard, you’re not well,” said some 
one—it was Grantham, my college chum. “ Just 
come with me;” and he Jed me into the anteroom. 

“But the lady?” I said; “they have sat down 
by her as she was not there.” 

“ There’s no there ; you’re dreaming. That 
Champagne at the club is not a sufficiently dry 
wine.” 


“ What, do you mean to say, as the other peo- 
ple did, that I am drunk ?” 
iT did wot know your habits, T'ahould say’ you 

id not w your 8a. 
had delirium tremens.” boi 

“Tt must be the box,” said I, in amazement— 
“the box must be haunted.” 

“ Very likely,” was Grantham’s grave rejoinder. 
“ Let us get out of the box and into the open air.” 

He led me unresistingly into the street, and we 
walked round Covent Garden together di i 
the matter. I told my friend what had happen 
on the and he pretended to ex- 
plain my present hallucination, as he termed it, 
by the association of ideas. “ You ized the 
box, and then the scene recurred to you.” There 
was something in that (for the scene had recurred 
to me), but not enough to shake the evidence of 
my own senses a second time. “I will not go 
back to the theatre,” said I, “because I don’t 
want to make a row, but I will sift this mystery 
to the very bottom.” 

“Do,” said Grantham, “and let me know what 
remains, if it’s anything beyond a headache.” 

Whereupon I went to my lodgings, and sat up 
half the night with a cigar in my mouth, and my 
considering cap on. In my eyes I had 
made a fool of myself twice in box No. 16; and 
I was resolved that it should not happen again. 
Nor should this be effected by absen myself 
from the theatre. I meant to examine into that 
box very carefully, and somehow or other to knock 
the bottom out of it. 

After breakfast next morning I called at the 
library, where, as I saw in the paper, the “ Guinea 
Box” at Covent Garden was advertised as usual, 
and requested to see the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. That great man, it seemed, did not 
generally put in an appearance in connection 
with any matter under a stall for the season, 
but nevertheless I gained admission to his au- 
gust presence. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, “have you ever heard any 
complaints of your Guinea Box ?” 

“Complaints?” he said. “Far from it; it is 
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one of the best and by far the cheapest I have 
”» 


let. 

Though his voice was firm, it struck me that 
his manner was a little embarrassed. 

“When good things are cheap,” said I, “ there 
is generally a reason for it. I have twice had 
reason to be very much dissatisfied with that box. 
A lady in white satin is in the habit of intruding 

~ herself there.” 

I saw a sudden change in his face, which con- 
vinced me he was not hearing the information 
for the first time, but he answered, coolly enough : 
“ Tf that is so, the box-keeper is the proper per- 
son to apply to; and if she annoys you, the police. 
I have not the honor of knowing your name, by- 
the-bye,” he added. 

I gave him my card, and he looked at it attent- 
ively. 

“in a matter of this kind I can not advise 
+ ou,” he continued ; “it is not my affair at all. 
Vou must complain to the people at the theatre.” 

“T have reason to believe,” replied I, “that 
that would be useless, I intend to write to the 

pers to warn folks against the Guinea Box.” 

“Then you'll have an action for libel brought 
against you, young gentleman, as sure as you live. 
The box belongs to a gentleman of the highest 
respectability and position, and has been placed 
in my hands for these twenty years.” 

“ And I am to understand from you definitely 
that no such complaint has ever been made to 
you as I make to-day ?” " 

“T decline to answer any such question, sir,” 
replied the librarian. 

“Very good. Do you also decline to give me 
the name of the proprietor of the box ?” 

“ Well, you could find that out for yourself by 
application at Covent Garden ; but I have no ob- 
jection to save you that trouble: the box belongs 
to Mr. Ralph Tresillian.” 

“What, of Windbarrow Hall?” exclaimed I, 
in astonishment. ‘“ Why, that’s my uncle!” 

The librarian’s face exhibited incredulity, not 
unmixed, as it seemed to me, with positive alarm. 

“T had a letter from him this very morning,” 
said I, producing the envelope. “ You recognize, 
I suppose, that handwriting? Now, since you 
know who I am, perhaps you will be a little more 
communicative ?” 

“ No, Mr. Garrard,” he returned, after a pause ; 
“T must consider my duty to my employer. I 
decline to admit anything that may tend to de- 
preciate his property. If you have anything to 
say against Box 16, say it to him.” 

As my uncle’s letter had contained an invita- 
tion to Windbarrow for that very week, I was not 
much discontented with this reply. The librarian 
was evidently only doing his duty, so we parted 
on good terms. I noticed that he looked at me 
with great curiosity, and even came to the door 
of his establishment, and watched me down the 
street. 

Hitherto a visit to my uncle’s residence had 
not been very attractive to me, but I looked for- 
ward to it now with great interest and excite- 
ment. It was a huge mansion on the skirts of a 
Yorkshire moor, with a moat round it without fish, 
and was half a dozen miles from everywhere. The 
place wanted at least a dozen guests in residence 
to make it cheery, and my uncle seldom saw any 
company except at dinner. I found him on this 
occasion quite alone, and after we had dined, and 
a bottle of port of fabulous antiquity had been 
placed between us, he began talking of the fami- 
ly property. 

“ You are of age now, Frank, and should know 
something about it, for what is mine will be yours ;” 
and then he gave me some hereditary informa- 
tion, which ought to have been more attractive to 
me than itwas. The amount of rental was inter- 
esting enough, but I always hated what a philos- 
opher of my acquaintance calls the “ disgusting 
details” of business matters. When he had quite 
done I said, in my off-hand way, “ And then there’s 
that box at Covent Garden.” 

My uncle pushed his glass half off the table as 
he replied, “How on earth came you to know I 
possessed such a thing? What box?” 

“Box 16—the Guinea Box, as they call it. I’ve 
been in it more than once, to my sorrow ;” and I 
told him in the simplest manner what I had seen 
there. 

“ Your experience is very curious,” said my un- 
cle, dryly, “ but of course not inexplicable. It is 
evident that theatrical performances affect your 
nerves. I never approved of them myself, for 
other reasons.” 

“T am quite certain, uncle, that I actually saw 
in Box 16 what I have just described to you. Noth- 
ing will ever shake my conviction on that point.” 

“Then we won’t discuss it, Frank,” was the 
quiet reply. “ Have you had enough wine? Very 
good. I have some letters to write, so I will leave 

- you to your cigar, which I remark with regret has 
become a necessity to most young men.” 

Uncle Ralph was not a person to be subjected 
to cross-examination by anybody, or to be induced 
to talk on any subject that was displeasing to 
him, and after the disclosure of his benevolent 
intentions toward myself it would have been the 
height of ingratitude and imprudence to offend 
him in any way; so I said nothing more about 
the matter. 

After breakfast the next morning, much to my 
surprise, my uncle asked me to come with him 
into the picture-gallery. “Some of your ances- 
tors, I am told, want cleaning,” he said, “and I 
want to have your opinion as to whether it is 
worth while to go to that expense.” 

For my part it struck me that a little washing 
would have done them all a world of good, but I 
was very careful to express myself respectfully. 
When we had settled which were to be sent to 
the picture-cleaners, he opened the oak door of a 
little closet and produced three or four other por- 
traits. “I have never been able to find room for 
these,” he said, setting them one by one against 
the wall; “in case you marry and have a family, 
Frank, we must have a new gallery built, to— 





What’s the matter? What are you staring at 
your t-aunt like that for?” 

“That’s the woman!” I exclaimed; “that is 
the woman I saw in the box!” 

“Pooh! nonsense! Because she’s painted in 
white satin ?” 

“No, no; that is her face,” cried I. “She 
looks happier in the picture, though not more 
handsome; she has not that look of pain and 
yearning that she had in the theatre. But that’s 
the woman.” 

“ Well, that’s your great-aunt, Mrs. Barnard. I 
am bound to say there is a story about her in 
connection with the place in which you think you 
saw her. Are you sure you never heard of it ?” 

“ Quite sure,” I said, with my eyes fixed on the 
portrait with a fascination I could not resist. 
“ What did she do?” 

“She ran away from her husband with a Cap- 
tain Colville of the Guards. The scoundrel met 
her by appointment in that very box, No. 16, and 
fled with her the same night to Brussels. Bar- 
nard followed him, and called him out. They were 
both shot, and it was understood (though none 
who knew her saw her afterward) that the woman 
perished miserably by her own hand.” 

“T have seen her,” said I, confidently. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” returned my uncle, doubt- 
fully. “It is certainly very curious, and since 
you have heard so much, I will tell you all. I 
put the picture in your way on purpose to see if 
you would recognize it; perhaps I was wrong, but 
it is now easier to go on with the thing than to 
get out of it. Do you remember your cousin 
Frederic ?” 

“Frederic Parton? No, I never saw him. I 
only know that the poor fellow died mad in India.” 

“He didn’t die mad; he died of sun-stroke; 
but he was supposed by some people to be mad 
before he went out. That was because he saw 
the lady in white satin in box No. 16 at Covent 
Garden. People who see ghosts nowadays, and 
especially in public places, are naturally thought 
mad.” 

“ But did you think him mad ?” I inquired. 

“No, I didn’t. I thought there was something 
in the matter more than a mere delusion, from 
this circumstance: John Parton, his father, had 
seen the ghost before him.” 

“ Another witness !” exclaimed I. 
marvellous.” 

“ Yes, and the testimony agrees with yours in 
one curious particular: in both cases there were 
people in the box with them, who didn’t see it ; 
but ¢hey saw it plain enough. The lady appears, 
it would seem, only to blood-relations.” 

“ Did you never see her yourself, uncle ?” 

“No; I never go to theatres. The box came 
into my possession from the Partons, but I have 
never used it. The librarian in London knows 
the whole story, because your cousin Frederic 
made a row about it, just as you did. That is 
why the box is let so cheap. He has it from me 
for almost nothing, upon the understanding that 
only a guinea shall be charged for it. People 
ought not to be exposed to risks, however small, 
without having a corresponding advantage. Some 
folks, of course, would pay ten times the money for 
the chance of seeing the lady, but, as a general 
rule, those who have hired a box expect to have 
it to themselves.” 

This business view of the matter would have 
tickled me a good deal had I not been so person- 
ally interested in it. My uncle’s notion that the 
apparition only appeared to relatives seemed to 
be a correct one, but it made the whole affair more 
eerie and tremendous. 

“T shall never rest, uncle,” said I, “till I have 
fathomed this mystery. Perhaps the poor lady 
has some secret to disclose to us.” 

“ She'll never tell it to me,” returned my uncle, 
confidently, “and if you take my advice, you will 
not give her a third opportunity of telling it to you. 
She was a bad woman, and a disgrace to her fam- 
ily. Moreover,” he added, as he replaced the 
picture in the cupboard, “the evil that she did 
lives after her, for she depreciates the price of 
our family box.” 

This style of talk, especially upon a serious sub- 
ject, was by no means in accordance with my un- 
cle’s character, and I felt convinced it was affect- 
ed in order to dispel any morbid feelings which 
his revelations might have aroused in me. As a 
matter of fact, however, curiosity rather than 
alarm had the upper hand with me. I should have 
liked to have started for London within the hour, 
and taken the Guinea Box at Covent Garden for 
that very night. Upon the whole, as, notwith- 
standing my uncle’s advice, I was resolutely de- 
termined on pursuing the matter, I thought it best 
to appear as indifferent as I could, and after a 
while we dropped the subject. This was evident- 
ly what he wished to happen, for he never re- 
curred to it again throughout my visit. 

For my part, however, so far from forgetting 
it, I thought of little else, and, when the time 
came for my departure, had laid down a plan for 
my interview with the lady in white satin. I had 
two cousins—both descendants of hers—in Lon- 
don, one a clergyman, and one a barrister, and I 
determined to enlist the assistance of the Church 
and the Law in investigating the matter. I would 
invite my kinsmen to the Guinea Box, and see 
what they thought of the family ghost. 

I left for London by the mail train on a date 
which many had cause to remember, and all 
through the night, as the swaying train sped 
through the darkness, I was making up my mind 
what to say and do when I next came into that su- 
pernatural presence. It was a ghastly night jour- 
ney, and made more so by the fact that, as we drew 
near London, the lurid glow of some vast confla- 
gration filled the eastern sky. -Too much occupied 
with another subject, however, to make any in- 
quiries about the fire on our arrival at the ter- 
minus, I went straight to my lodgings and to bed. 

Before breakfast the next morning my first act 
was to look in the newspaper to see whether the 
Guinea Box was to be let for that night. The ad- 


“Tt is most 





vertisement was there as usual, but in the body 
of the paper there was a piece of intelligence that 
contradicted it in a very decisive manner—* To- 
ae Dxstuction or Covent Garpgen THEATRE BY 


The previous night had been that of the famous 
masked ball with which its entertainments had 
been brought to an end forever; and with it, of 
course, perished Box 16, and all hope of ex- 
planation of its mystery. 





Child’s Carriage with Afghan in Crochet and 
Cross Stitch Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 372. 


Tue carriage is of wicker-work, painted blue and 
white, and rests on springs, It is lined with blue wool, 
and hed with narrow blue bullion fringe. The 
top is covered with blue wool of the same material as 
the curtains, which are draj on the sides as seen in 
the illustration. The afghan is composed of alter- 
nate strips worked with blue zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch, with raised dots, and strips of white worsted 
canvas embroidered in cross stitch with filling silk of 
various colors, A fringe of blue and white zephyr 
worsted is knotted into the ends of the afghan. For 
a crochet strip work on a foundation of 13 st. (stitch) 
as follows: 1st and 2d pattern rows.—In the ordinary 
Afghan stitch, which consists of pattern rows com- 
posed each of 2 rounds—one round going forward, in 
which the st. are taken up, and one round going back, 
in which they are cast 0’ In the 1st round of the 3d 

r. take > e st. as in the preceding pr., but for the 

ots (see Fig. 2) work 6 ch. each in connection with 
the 8d, 7th, and 11th st., and work off the last ch. to- 
gether with the vertical vein from which the respective 
st. was en; the st. thus formed remains on the 
needle, and is worked off with all the other st. in the 
2d round in the usval manner. In the ist round of the 
4th pr., in which the dots are completed, take up the 
st. as usual, but for the 3d, 7th, and 11th st. each alter- 
nately take up 1 st. from the 6 ch., and throw the thread 
on the needle, then take up 1 st. more, and work off 
together all the st. and threads on the needle. The st. 
thus formed remains on the needle, and is cast off with 
the other st. in the 2d round as usual. Repeat always 
the 3d and 4th pr., but transposing the design. Edge 
the strip on both sides with one round, as follows 
(working on the wrong side): * 1 single crochet on 
the next edge st., 4 ch., 1 double crochet on the first 
of these, pass over 2 edge st., and repeat from *. Set 
the crochet strips on the embroidery strips. 


Infant’s Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 372. 


Tuts basket of wicker-work is trimmed with blue 
cashmere on the outside, and at the top with a border 
in knot-work finished with tassels. For the trimming 
cut a straight strip of the material twelve inches wide 
and of suitable length, fold down the upper and under 
edges on the wrong side, gather it perpendicularly at 
intervals as seen in the illustration, and set it on the 
basket so as to form scallops. The seam at the top is 
covered with the knotted border, which is worked 
crosswise with fine cream-colored silk cord. Knot to- 

ether four pieces of cord each three yards long, pin 
the knot to a cushion, pay no attention to the 4th end, 
and * with the ist end, using the 2d and 8d ends for 
the foundation, work 12 button-hole stitch loops, then 
pay no attention to the Ist end, and with the 4th end 
on the 2d and 3d ends work 16 button-hole stitch loops, 
and repeat from x. The small scallops form the top 
and the large scallops the bottom of the border, and 
into the latter are knotted tassels of silk of various 
colors. For the long ornaments in the hollows fasten 
two ends of cord laid double to the ist and 4th joining 
cords of the border, as seen in the illustration, and for 
the left half of the scallop work 18 button-hole stitch 
loops on the 2d, 3d, and 4th ends, and for the right half 
work 18 button-hole stitch loops with the 4th end on 
the Ist, 2d, and 8d ends. Join the foundation threads, 
and using the 1st and 8th ends for knotting ends, work 
1 dk. (double knot, that is, one right knot and one left 
knot) on the six foundation threads. In the next two 
double knots use a the middle 4 ends for founda- 
tion threads, and the Ist and 2d ends, and 7th and 8th 
ends, for — threads. * Knot these 8 threads, 
laying the 1st and 2d ends in a loop underneath the 3d 
to is, carry the 7th and Sth ends underneath the 
1st and 2d ends and across the 5th and 6th ends, then 
again underneath the 1st and 2d ends, across the 3d 


and 4th and through the first loop, draw them 
moderatel ght, and repeat three times from *. 
ork 8 as in the beginning of the figure, tie all 


the ends together, and fasten in three strands com- 

of tassels of silk in different colors. The basket 

lined with blue cashmere, and the seam at the top is 
covered with blue silk cord. 


Handkerchief Border.—Point Lace Embrcidery. 
See illustration on page 372. 


Tus border is made of plain and medallion point 
lace braid. Having transferred the design to linen, 
run on the braid along the outlines, overhand together 
the edges which meet with fine thread, connect the re- 

ning of the braid with twisted bars and 
wheels, and finish the — with woven picot braid. 
Apply the border to a batiste foundation. 


Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 381. 


is worked with fine thread and steel 
knitting-needles of corresponding size, crosswise, in 
rounds going back and forth, on a foundation of 5 st. 
(stitch), as follows: ist round.—All knit plain. 2d 
round.—3 k. (knit plain), twice t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), 2k. 8d round.—2 k., on the t. t. o. work 1 k., 1 
R; {puried), 1 k.; then 3 k. 4th to 6th rounds.—All 

nit plain. 7th round.—Cast off 3 st.,4.k. Repeat al- 
ways the 2d to Tth rounds. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 381. 


Turse edgings are worked with fine crochet cotton. 
The otging ig. 1 is worked crosswise on a foundation 
of 18 st. (stitch), as follows: 1st round.—Pass over the 
next 10 foundation st.,5 dc. (double crochet) on the 
following st., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 dc. on the third 
following st., twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st. 2d round.—5 ch., 1 de. on the next 
ch., twice alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on the next ch., then 
2 ch., 5 dc. on the middle of the next 5 dc., 2 ch., pass 
over 4 st., 1 de. on the following st. 38d round.—5 ch., 
5 dc. on the middle of the next, 5 dc. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 dc, on the following 2 ch., twice alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the next ch. between 2dc. Re- 
peat always the 2d and 8d rounds. 

The edging Fig. 2 is crocheted as follows: Ist round. 
—Always alternately 6 ch.,5 dc. on the second of these. 
2d round.—»x 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the extremity of the 
next point in the pee | round, 3 ch., 1 picot down- 
ward (for this work 5 ch., drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the first of the 5 ch., and draw the 
dropped st. through), then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
8d round.—Always alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the next 3 ch. in the gna round,5ch. 4th round 

‘on the other side of the work).—Always alternately 1 
ic. on the next vein, 1 ch., pass over a corresponding 


Tas edgin 


te: 
For the edging Fig. 8, on a foundation of suitable 
length work as follows: 1st round.—»* 1 sc. on the 
next foundation st., 5 ch., take up 1 st. from the first 
of these, and in connection therewith work 2 ch., the 
last ch. being worked off together with the st. on the 
needle, pass over 2 foundation st., and repeat from *. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, 5 ch. round.—* 1 sl. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 
ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.— 
* 18c. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 dc. 
on the following 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following 5 ch., 3 
ch., and repeat from. *. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tzennessex.—Boys of four years wear either short 
socks or long stockings, according to fancy. Grena- 
dine dresses are made up over the twilled Surahs, or 
else over light taffeta silk, in order to make them of 
light weight and as cool as possible. 

E. C.—Get some brocaded grenadine, or else bro-~ 
caded silk, or, if you prefer it, plain French bunting, 
to combine with your gray dress. 

En1p.—There are Protestant sisterhoods in New 
York and other cities, concerning which any Episcopal 
clergyman can give you full information, 

Mas. L. T.—For your black satin and brocaded dress 
use the pattern of the Short Suit with Train Buttoned 
On. For your lawn dress use the Handkerchief Cos- 
tume pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIII. 
For your over-dress to wear with a satin skirt, have 
the Robespierre Coat illustrated in same paper. For 
your little girl of three years use the pattern of the 
Sacque Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIM. 

Grrarp.—Your blue is too bright for use except as a 
lining and lower skirt beneath écru or gray bunting, 
pongee, or foulard. 

M. M. V.—We have not the patterns you want. Get 
rough straw gypsy bonnets for girls of three and eight 


ears. 

M. L. D.—You ought to have dark olive, blue, or 
brown silk to make up with your pretty light wool 
sample. The blue lace-bunting should be entirely of 
itself, with a basque and round over-skirt, above a 
kilt-pleated trimming on the over-skirt. Make a sim- 
ple white dress with full round skirt and spencer 
waist, with an apron trimmed with embroidery. 

8. J. S.—There is no better way of lengthening a 
short basque than that you suggest, of adding a skirt 
piece of brocade, though it is best to have the brocade 
and sleeves of the same color, instead of in contrast, 
though contrasts are used. 

Virern1a.—Some brocade or foulard of mixed cream 
and red would be very stylish with your changeable 
silk made by the pattern of the Black Silk Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL 

M. A. J.—Summer silks are trimmed with fringe and 
pleatings of the same, piped with satin of a contrasting 
color. 

Pirerimace.—We have not published the patterns of 
the pilgrimage suits, nor can we advise you where to 
obtain them. Loose waves and Montague curls are 
most fashionable for the front hair. 

Mrs. A. P. P.—Face the plain blue over-skirt with a 
border of the striped gingham. Antique point lace is 
used with scrim curtains. 

Constant Reavers.—Short round elbow capes are 
fashionable with spring and summer dresses. We 
have not a cut paper pattern of the suit illustrated. 

E. H. G.—Loop your scrim curtains with colored 
ribbon, or else with cotton gimp provided for such 
purposes. Use either a slight cornice, or light poles 
and rings. 

Datsy Foy.—As you will have been in mourning a 
year, leave it off altogether when you are married in 
July. The dresses you describe are quite as appropri- 
ate for colors as for mourning, provided they are not 
trimmed with crape. A gray cloth or fine flannel suit 
made with a surtout and full round skirt will be suit- 
able for the Rocky Mountains. Have either white or 
pearl-colored silk for your wedding dress, and you can 
wear it afterward for receptions. Your gray poplin 
need not be altered. 

Daisy Fern.—Black velvet skirts will be worn again 
this summer. For three dresses for summer resorts 
get one of foulard, one of grenadine, and a third of 
the thin bunting known as nuns’ veiling. For hints 
about making these, read the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. XIII. Let the grenadine be a black 
Spanish costume, the nuns’ veiling of pale blue or 
white, and the foulard of cream-color with figures. 

An Otp Susscriser.—The Bazar publishes a cut pa- 
per pattern of corset cover and skirt combined in the 
Princesse Lingerie Set. Pheasant brown is a pure 
shade, with neither gold nor red in it. Read about 
flannel dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, 
Vol. XIII. 

A Sussoriser.—A cut paper pattern of a handsome 
trained dress is illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIIL 

P. F. W.—A spotted foulard dress, either écru or 
blue, faced with red, will be pretty for you for an aft- 
ernoon dress. 

May.—Black and white together are more fashion- 
able than purple for haif-mourning dresses, 

Constant Reaprer.—Read reply above to “ May.” 
Use black silk with your gray mohair, and make it a 
surtout with a full round skirt. 

A Constant Reaver.—Wool dresses trimmed with 
crape are worn instead of silk for the first and deepest 
mourning. 

Miss C. C. S.—The Directoire collar is part of the 
Robespierre Coat illustrated in Bazar No, 12, Vol. XTIL, 
of which a cat paper pattern is published. You can 
add the shirred silk or satin front to that part of the 
collar which is back of the notch, having the front in 
scarfs instead of a plain revers collar. 

Mars. G. H. P.—-Your lace is a woven imitation of point 
de Brabant, and is not expensive. Get some plain 
heliotrope cashmere to make up with your pretty sam- 
ple by any of the late illustrations in the Bazar. 

A Constant Reaper.—For your mantle get Surah, 
or Sicilienne, or else camel’s-hair, and make by the 
Shirred Mantle pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. 
XIIL Get the thinnest French bunting, or else polka- 
dotted foulard, for your summer dress. 

A. L. C.—The best ways of introducing a second 
fabric into your dress are shown in the Black Silk Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL, or the 
Combination Polonaise, in No. 10, Vol. XIIL, or else in 
the Short Suit with Train Buttoned On, shown in No, 
16, Vol. XIIL 

New Sussceiser.—Do not alter your pink satin even- 
ing dress, as the style is still good. Get nuns’ veiling 
for your nice summer woo! dress, and make by designs 
in late numbers of the Bazar, Use the Handkerchief 
Costume patterns for your linen lawn dresses. 

Dortiz.—Do not alter the lower skirt of your dress. 
Change the draping of the over-skirt by drawing the 
left side up very high. Then put shirred blue satin 
the color of your blue stripe on the fronts of the basque 
for trimming the bosom as far down as the waist line. 
Have also a blue belt of four folds, beginning in the 
side seams under the arm, and fastening on the left 
side with two long hanging ends that reach to the 
knees, and fill up the space made vacant by shortening 
the over-skirt. Drape the back of the over-skirt to 
make one long curve, as if too scant and “* hooped” at 
the lowest part.—We know no remedy for fleas. 

M. C. R.—The Robespierre Coat is a better pattern 
than that of the English Surtout for brocaded silk 
over-dresses. The skirts to be worn with them may 
be trimmed or not, at pleasure. For travelling dresses 
the English Surtout is worn as illustrated in Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XIIL 
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[June 12, 1880. 
Monogram. 


TEIs monogram 
is worked in sat- 
in and tent stitch 
with fine white 
or. colored em- 
broidery cotton. 


Toilette 
Cushion. 
Tux cover of 
this toilette cush- 
ion is of olive-col- 
ored satin, set 
smoothly on the 
under side, while 
the upper part is 
gathered at inter- 
vals of seven- 
eighths of an inch 
(with the excep- 
tion of the cen- 
tre), so as to 
form puffs. 
Cover the seam 
made by set- 
ting on the un- 
der part with 
a bias strip 
of satin eight 
inches wide 
and of suitable 


yellow, and for the 
foliage réséda and 
moss green tape in 
several shades. Aft- 
er finishing the em- 
broidery, trim the 
edge with Valen- 
ciennes lace an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
which is run with 
red and réséda rib- 
bons, and gathered 
on the edge. The 
ends of the rib- 
bons are tied in 
bows. The sach- 
et is made of two 
square pieces of 
card-board eight 
inches in diame- 
ter, which are cov- 
ered on both sides 
with cream-col- 
ored satin 
thinly quilt- 
ed. Set on 
the em- 
broidery as 
shown by 
Fig. 1, and 
trim the 
sachet with 












































loops of 
length, folding 
down one edge Mo tt, Lace, anp r So q » 
ce a io cama ng Noursr’s Car,—[See Page $72.] 
wide on the For description see For pattern maeeeees aoe Supplement, 
wrong side, Supplement. sa 


and shirring it 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Sacuet, Fic. 1.—Fou. Size. 





lines instead of their outlines. Stretch the material in a frame, 
and work the stems with fine brown, olive, and moss green silk 
in several shades, in chain stitch. The leaves and flowers are 
worked with braid, threaded through a darning-needle with long £ 
eye, forming each petal with one long stitch, which reaches from 
the stem to the point (see Fig, 3). In doing this, care should be 








Tomxerre Cusnton. taken that the braid lies flat, and follows the shape shown in the 
For design see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 32. illustration. For the flowers use maroon, blue, pink, violet, and 
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Fig. 3.—Dertatt or 
Sacuet, Fie. 1. 





MonoGRaM. 
Bordeaux satin ribbon 


as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Child’s Crib, Figs. 


twice at an interval 
of a quarter of an 
inch, so as to form 
a heading; the oth- 
er edge is likewise 


shirred, and sewed 1 and 2. 
to the under side of See ove ag on 
the cushion, forming pag 


a puff. On the up- 
per side of the cush- 
ion set a scalloped 
piece of Pompeiian 
red plush, which is 
embroidered in the 
design given by Fig. 
32, Supplement, with 
old-gold-colored split 
filling silk in three 
shades, in diagonal 
button-hole, chain, 
tent, and knotted 
stitch. The  seal- 
lops on the edge 
are worked over 
fawn-colored double 
zephyr worsted in 
button-hole stitch 
with old-gold-color- 
ed silk. 


Sachet.—Rococo 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus satin sachet 
is covered with em- 
broidery worked in 
Rococo style with 
narrow silk embroid- 
ery (tambour) braid 
on a foundation of 
cream-colored satin. 
To work this em- 
broidery, which was 
mach in vogue with 
our great - grand- 
mothers, and which 
has recently been 
revived, transfer the 
design Fig. 2 to the 


Tur frame of this 
erib is of iron. The 
sides are cushioned 
with blue cashmere 
quilted with blue silk, 
the cushions being 
tied to the top of the 
crib with ribbons. 
The crib is furnished 
with a hair mattress 
and a bolster, covered 
with a fine linen sheet. 
The pillow is rounded 
on the upper corners, 
and is covered with a 
fine linen pillow-case, 
edged with embroidery 
worked in satin, tent, 
and button-hole stitch 
with white embroidery 
cotton. A fine linen 
sheet, trimmed at the 
top with a border in 
white embroidery, ‘is 
folded on the ontside 
of the blue cashmere 
quilt as seen in the il- 
lustration. For the 
curtains use gauze with 
close and open-work 
stripes, and run _ the 
latter with blue filling 
silk in two shades as 
shown by Fig. 2... The 
edge of the curtains is 
trimmed with lace. 
The gathered part at 
the top is covered with 
a ruche of blue silk 
ribbon, which is _fin- 
ished at the ends 





} : with bows of similar 
material, but for the Fig. 1.—Casnwere anp Foctarp Dress.—Front. Fig. 2.—CAsHMERE AND POLKA-DOTTED Fig. 3.—CasuMere Wrapper, ribbon, as can be 
flowers and leaves For Back, see Page 372.—{For pattern and descrip- Satin Dress. 


For description see plainly seen in the il- 


draw merely straight tion see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 82-40.) For description see Supplement. Supplement. lustration, 




























Infant’s Knitted and Crochet 
Apron. 

Tus apron is knitted with fine 
white knitting cotton and steel knit- 
ting-needles of 
corresponding 
size, and is bor- 
dered all round 
(excepting the 
neck) with a 
crochet edging. 








alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then 3 ch., and repeat from +. 
5th round.— 
* 1 se. on 
the middle of 
the next 5 
ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
5 ch., 1 se. 
on the mid- 
dle of the 






WH NYU 





‘ following 5 
Work the apron ch., 3 ch, 1 
ry ~ — de. on the 
ig. 25, Supple- ‘ : he” next 3 ch. 
ag : ment (one-half es Pique four times Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Suret. 
Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Suter. the patternonly _ a alternately 1 vattern and description see Sapole- 
Fe a ‘ ' 4 is dusk: bs Devitdbestisiien cc : oo For pattern and description see Supple 
‘or description see Supplement. 8 ¢ , - . st > ‘ig. 2.—InFant’s Boor. ch., 1 de. on ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 55 and 56. 
ginning on the Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Boor. Supplement. Fig , 


P iption the ch. fol- 

Pep Sameeiyien tee Guys. Pe epL No. V., Figs 91.39. lowing the next de., then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
“eS - 6th round.— > 1 se. on the middle of the 

next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 

sc. on the next 3 ch., five times alternately 

5 ch., 1 se. on the ch. following the next 

de., then 5 ch., and repeat from *. 


Infant’s Crochet Bib, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus bib is worked with fine Estremadura 
eotton in a dot design, and bordered with 
crochet edging.. Work the bib by the pat- 
tern, one-half of which is given by Fig. 30, 
Supplement, beginning at the bottom with 
a foundation of suitable length (26 stitches 
in the original), and work thereon in rounds 
going back and forth, widening and narrow- 
ing to suit the pattern. For the widening, 
work the requisite number of chain stitches 
before beginning the respective round, 
and take up the st. (stitch) therefrom ; 
for the narrowing, the respective st. 
should be merely left standing. 1st 
round.—Pass over the next st., then 
work 1 se. (single crochet) on. each 
foundation st. 2d round.— 1 ch, 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. on the upper veins 


back edge with a foundation of suitable length (86 stitches 
in the original), and working in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 1st-3d rounds.— 
All the st. (stitch) should appear purled on the 
right side. 4th round.—Always alternately 2 
k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled), 5th round.—The 
st. which appear knit plain on this side are 
knitted, and those which appear purled are 
purled. Repeat always the 4th and 5th rounds, 
but transposing the design, and widen and nar- 
row on the neck to suit the pattern; at the 
armholes cast off the requisite number of stitch- 
es, and cast them on anew when necessary, and 
at the end work the last 3 rounds so that all 
the st. appear purled on the right side, then 
cast off. Having joined the edge st. on the 
shoulders from the wrong side by means of [ypayr’s Kyrtrep anp Cro- 
single crochet, take up the edge st. on the neck cHeT APRON. 

on needles, and going back and forth thereon por pattern and description see 
work 12 rounds, the st. in the Ist and Suppl., No, IV., Figs. 25 and 26, 
6th rounds appearing purled on the right 
side, while in all the other rounds they 
appear knit plain, Cast off the st., turn 
down the last 6 rounds on the wrong 
side, and fasten them. On the bottom 








FLANNEL APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeine ror LINGERIE. 


work on the edge st. which are taken up 
on needles 3 rounds which appear purl- 
ed on the right side, then cast off. 





Work 












































INGERIE. 















Inrant’s Mustin Prmtow anp APRON. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XIL, Figs. 51-54. 





Inrant’s Ba- 
TISTE CaP. 

For descrip. | 
33223 f ‘ see Suppl. 






Fig. 1.—Inranr’s Knrrrep 
AND Crocuet Banp. 







Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Kyrr- 
; TED AND Crocuet Bann. 
the sleeves. by the pat- 


tern Fig. 26, beginning 








on the bottom with a 
foundation of suitable 
length (54 st. in the 
original), and working 
in rounds going back 
and forth, as follows: 
Ist round.—All the st. 
should appear purled 
on the right side. 2d 
round,—Always alter- 






Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Lone Pertt- 
coat.—[See Fig. 11, Double Page.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI1V., Figs. 57 and 58. 





Fig. 2.—Detam or Crocnet 
Br, Fie, 1. 








Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Crocuet Bra. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 
VL, Fig. 30 


nately 2 k.,2 p. 3d 
round.—Knit the st. 
which appear knit plain 
on this side, and purl 
those which appear purl- 
ed. 4th-12th rounds. 
—Like the 3d round, 
Then work in the de- 
sign of the jacket, wid- 
ening and narrowing by 
the pattern, and set the 
sleeves into the arm- 
holes. The edging is 
crocheted as follows: 
Ist round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next 
edge st., 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), and pass over 
1 st. 2d round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 1 de. 
on the next ch. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch. 
3d round.—x*» 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the 
next ch. in the preced- 
ing round, three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the next ch.; then 
3 ch., 2 de. separated 
by 1 ch. on the follow- 
ing ch., 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 4th 
round.— > 1 se, on the 
middle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding 
round, twice alternate- 
ly 5 ch. 1 sc. on the 
middlé of the following 
5 ch., then 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the middle of the 
next 3 ch., three times 





Scurtout Potonalse with Pieatep Front, Perrine, AND Rounp Skirt,—Front, 
with PreLertne.—[For Back, see Page 372.]—Wirn Cur Paper Parrern. 
Price 25 Cents.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-11.] 





InFant’s EmBroipERED 


Piqut Bis. 


For description see Supplement. 


of se. as at the begin- 
ning). 4th round.— 
Work 1 sc. on each 
se. of the preceding 
round, pass over the 3 
de. in each dot, and 
instead work 1 de. on 
the free vein of the st. 
on which the dot was 
worked. Repeat al- 
ways alternately the 
8d and 4th rounds, 
but transposing the 
design (see Fig. 2), and 
from the neck on fin- 
ish the bib in two 
parts. Finish the edge 
with 1 round of se., 
working two button- 
holes at the same time 
on the left back edge. 
For the edging (see 
Fig. 3), work on the 
edges all round (ex 
cepting the neck) as 
follows: Ist round.— 
Always alternately 2 
ch., pass over 1 st., 2 
de. on the two veins of 
the second following 
st. 2dand 3d rounds. 
—aAlways alternately 
2 de. on the next 2 ch. 
in the preceding round, 
2 ch. 4th round.— 
Always alternately 2 
se. on the upper veins 
of the next 2 de. in 
the preceding round, 
2 se. on the following 
2ch. 5th round.—+* 
3 se. on the next 3 st. 
in the preceding round, 


of each st. in the pre- 
ceding round (all se. are 
worked in this manner). 
38d round.—Always al- 
ternately 5 sc. on the 
next 5 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 dot com- 
posed of 3 de. (double 
crochet) on the back 
vein of the following st. 
(at the end of the round 
work the same number 






Inrant’s Nansoox Rope.—{See 
Fig. 8, Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs, 41-47. 
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—Epeine ror Crocnet 
Bre, Fie, 1, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








2 ch., 5 de. separated each by 1 ch. on the fourth 
following st., 2 ch., pass over 3 st., and repeat 
from *. 6th round.—* 1 se. on the next 2 ch. 
in the preceding round, four times 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 8 ch. on the next ch. between 2 dec., 
tlien 1 sc. on the following 2 ch., 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. Set two buttons on the right back 
edge of the bib. 


Knitting-work Basket. 
See illustration on page 372. 


Tms basket is made of black lacquered split bamboo 
rods and feather-grass in wicker-work. It is trimmed 
with brocaded ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
which is tied in bows as seen in the illustration. Bam- 
boo handle. 


Infant's Knitted and Crochet Bands, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 381. 


Tress bands are knitted with medium-sized Estre- 
madura cotton and steel needles, ed with a row of 
crochet scallops, and furnished with strings on the 
ends. For the band Fig. 1 begin on the straight end 
with a foundation of 43 st. See, and work in rounds 
going back and forth as follows: Ist round.—All knit 

lain. @d round (right side of the work).—Sl. (slip), 8 

. (knit plain), a times ee, 1 p. (purled), 5 k. ; 
then 1 p.,9k. 8d round.—SL,5 k., 8 p., four times al- 
ternate y 4 k.,5 p.; then 1 . 8 p.,6k. 4th round.— 
SL, 7 k., four "times alternately 8 p., 3 k.; then 8 p., 8 
k. Sth round.—Sl., 5 k.,2 p., four times alternately 3 
k., 3 p.; then 8 k., 3p.,6 6th round.—SI., 6 k., four 
times P alternately 6 p.,1k.; thenSp.,7k. 7th round. 

—SL, six times alternately 5 k.,1 p.; then 6k. 8th 
round. —SIL., 11 k., three times alternately 1p.,5 k.; 
then 1 p., 13k. 9th round. —SI1., 5 k., 6 p., three times 
at iar aly 1k.,5p.; then1k., 6 DP.» 6k. 10th round. 


l., 6 k.,1 ., four times alternately _ k.,3 p.; then 
8 k., 1 llth round.—SL, 5 k. 1 pt 1 k., ry 
times alternately 8 Pp» 3 k.; then 8 P-, “a 


bag round.—SL., 2 Pp, four times FA d A aly t ox 

ak then 1 k., Y a Tk. 18th round.—SL., 5 k.,1 p., 

4 = times alternately 1 ».,5 k.; then ip. 3 k., 1 

t 57 times the 2d to 18th roun is, but in 
following one of the last 26 rounds, for 
the pointed end of the band, narrow 1 st. on both sides 
of the middle design, and in the following 18 rounds, 
in which the strip is ‘continued on the ed ze, narrow 1 
st, in every second following round on each side of the 
middle st. on the needie, so that all the st. are used u 
at the end of these rounds. Edge the band all roun 
with crochet-work in blue cotton, as follows: Always 
alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next edge st., 1 
picot (composed of four chain stitches and 1 sc. on the 
first of these), and pass over 1 edge st. 

Begin the band Fig. 2 with a foundation of 44 st., 
and on these knit in rounds going back and forth as 
follows: Ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round (right 
side of the rk a 5 k., « twice alternately 2 p., 2 
k.; then 2 p.,1 repeat twice from *,and5k. 38d 
round.—Knit plain the first and last 5 st., and work all 
the other st. in the same manner as they appear to be 
worked on this side. Every following round denoted 
by an odd number is worked hey this manner, which 


. aoe a. 


ei “twice alternately $ k., 2p.3 then 7k. 6th 
Ponds 7 k., 2p. tS aa 2k, twee Su round. 


9k. 
hately ig Bi 2 Pi then 1 k., twice alternately 2p.,2 o . 


three strips which form the middle design, and in the 
following 14 rounds narrow 2 et. in the middle of ev- 
ery second following round, in which the strip is con- 
tinued on the edge, so that all the st. are used up. 
The scallops on the edge are worked as follows: * 1 
8c. on the next edge st., 5 double crochet on the second 
following edge st., pass over 1 st., and repeat from x. 





HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisnop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 


“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 








that has — offered. It is not a spring water, 
buta peers st an eminent physician. For female 
= jaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
y all Druggista. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—[Com.} 
Exrenstve arrangements have just been completed, 
by which we are enabled to supply the “ Compound 
Oxygen” for home use to any extent, and to parts 


of the country, giving at the same time the right of Sree 
consultation ‘by later during the whole time a 
may be using Treatment, ae Fiche tted to 
us will be, as we have said, carefull y considered. If 
we see a reasonable ground for antic’ ipating the favor- 
able action of “Compound Ox gen,’ we will encour- 
age the patient to give it a ; but if we think the 
matter at all doubtful, = will frankl; ly say 60. Write 
~ our on “* und Oxygen.” It will be 

sent free. Dra, STARKEY & ALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.} 











For Moth Patch, Freckle, Fa, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. ©. Perry’ 8 Lotion, Dr. P '8 Comedone and Pim- 
ge —_ (a different reparation positively cures 

—— Grubs, Blackheads. Send for circular. 


wp & Co,, 35 and 37 Park Place, N. Y.—[{Com.]} 





A Hovsrnory word. The best, the only reliable, the 
cheapest. Try it. Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World’s Hair Re- 
storer, Every Druggist sells it.—[(Com.)} 





Horsrorn's Acid Ph te is eae aa service- 
able in dyspepsia and all following therefrom. 
—{Com.)} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


17-STOP ORGANS 


Sub-Bass & Oct. py ort box'd & ship’d, only $97, 45. 
New Pianos, $195 to $1600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see my Midsummer offer { lustrated, 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. rd 













rite 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes suc light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspep tice without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in — by all Grocers. 

., New York, 


Highieli's English Archery 
PECK & SNYDER, Sole wie 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE (which justtook 

. ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 

) sition), made wholly of 

6, natural curly hair, is indis- 
msable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain ‘ts crimp in damp or 
warm weat It is the latest” 



















1879, by Mrs, C. Thompson. 


Pri ° 
with —? ing. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. THOM MPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send a Illustrated Catalogue free. 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and 603 6th Ave.; 1338 and 1840 Broadway. 
Aromatic 
Camphor, 


A Powerful aa” 
Reliable, om i 


In packages of 6x3% inches. 
Price, 25c. By mail, 30c. 
Send for Circular, 
ec. 8 BRICHAM, 


rd Mass., 


Sold by all Druggists. 
NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTERES 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 

















Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. ¥. 





TO MOTHERS.—Use the Nov- 
ay ———. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
gheong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
a is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit yp in com- 
fortably. Beware of imitations, 
Send tort Ctrealer to LEWIS P. TIBBAL 
820 Broadway, next block above Stew 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated "Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and 
dred afflictions. GRAND HOTEL, 4 weekly’ rates, $3 


to $17 50. For complete 
GRAND Hi EI OO Otte Ottawa, Canada. 



















W YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and ee House- 
with discretioi 


hold articles bought wi taste, and 
ment. For circular, address " mee: 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New 


BARLOW'S ae 
INDIGO BLUE, PS StPEROR En, 


CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c. 
50 name on, 10c. E. D. G@iteert, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 


York. 





THE _— a | al 








Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 


Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


NEW YORK. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the meen Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. cba 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied rf of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
— and $1 00 per box. 

equalled assortment of Real Tortoise=- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. ne D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


__ PATENT READY WOUND  __ 


Kees es ecg 











‘For Shuttle ‘Sewing-Machines.| 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 











Send Seven Cents in anes, Be cae of Stealth, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Bo: 


MERRICK CO. {eae Mass. 


Thomas St., N. Y. 
THREAD 276 Devonshire St., Bo 
248 — St., Phila. 
Mention the Bazar when you wri! 


GIBBONS ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Epwarp Gispon. With Notes, 
by Dean Mizmay, M. Guizor, and Dr. Witt1am 
Sarre. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, 
Macaulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have 
been recently published.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


INVALID ROLLING = 












Send 
FOLDING CHAIR 00. New’ Haven. Conn. 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT 
48 ana 50 TRS: Street, New York. 











5 Gilt edge, chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c.,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRaNkuin PRINTING Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 
Amerioan Foop ror Amertoan Invants. 

American mothers often ask why is the Vioror Bany 
Foop so much cheaper than the imported article ? 
Answer: Because foreigners their ingredients here 
—the food market of the world—and large profits and 
U. 8. import duties ena ng L-. added. The Vicror Bany 
Foon, on the cont from the recipe of 
an eminent New York’ hyn amend put up by a well- 
known and responsiite Amerionn b ouse with ample 
facilities and oy improved machinery. This Amer- 
ican Vioror Foor is guaranteed to keep any len of 


time, which the damp but expensive foreign article will 
not, and, although the cheapest, the Viororn Basy Foop 
is certainly the best ever offered.—New York Times. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold ty draggista, 


DR. MUHLENBERG LIFE. 


Life and Work of Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne 
Ayres. With Two Portraits on Steel. 8vo, 
. Cloth, $3 00. 











“An exceedingly attractive account of the labors 
and achievements of a man whose life was spent in 
the service of his fellow-men, and whore name will 
long be cherished as that of an enlightened and most 
unselfish philanthropist.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, Yt ~ aad 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 


Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, possessing the 4 
valuable qualities for beautifying and preservin, 
skin. It ily removes Sunburn 
Frekion, Pim “~~ Sallowness. mi chan, 
etc., leaving the 0 SOFT and a Fain, ‘and adds 
great beauty to jon. 
and most reliable ertiehe in use for the ‘oilet Its use 
cannot be detected on the most delicate skin. Sold by 
all druggists. Price 50 cts. a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OF EV. 
PURCHASES fii" mtn 
lars, giving full information, sent Pa by adi dressing 
re BO. Box 4243, New York City. 


Liprary or Conaress, 
Corrriant Orrion, WasuineTon, } 

To wit: Brrr pay that on the 6th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1880, G. R. CROOKS, of the United 
States, has desposited in’ this Office the title of a Book, 
the title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, with an Anaiven left ——s 
by the late Rev. Ronert Emory, D. 
and Edited, with a Life of Bishop _ &-., cae aes 
and Index, by G. R. Crooxs, 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

____. Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal of ondinnen: of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from August 25, 1880, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


AQ Fancy Cards, 10c.; or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
10c. Stamps taken. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 


Puy BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 

Circularsto BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 


20 Sa Sous and Silver Chromo C: with name, 10c., 
G. L REED & CO., Naseau, N.Y. 


ERaNTA AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bonnd in Gilt, 48 
eg pon in Colors, and 5d select quotations 
oy sieectiin 2 Photograph Cards,name ae on, 
































d Photograph, F. LYMAN, Clinton le,Conn. 
50 wit 


t Cards. New Chromo, Shells Gilt- Rage de. 
name, 10c. G. A. Sruine, Northf 
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E.RUUEY &S 


Grand and Allen Sts, New York. 
MILLINERY 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS 
KIND IN AMERICA. 


Largest Stock, 
Assortment Complete, 
Prices Always Right. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


Everything needful for the 


HOUSEHOLD, PERSON, OR TOILET. 


TRADING UNDER ONE ROOF. 


PERSONS FROM THE COUNTRY, ALSO RESI- 
DENTS OF THE CITY, HAVING BUT LITTLE 
TIME FOR SHOPPING, WILL FIND IT VERY 
ADVANTAGEOUS AND A SAVING OF TIME, BY 


VISITING OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


and making their purchases. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


GIVES A FULL ILLUSTRATIVE DESCRIPTION 
OF OUR STOCK. 


PRICES AFFIXED TO EACH ITEM. 





TRADING BY MAIL CAN BE DONE AS SAFE- 
LY AND RECEIVE THE SAME ATTENTION AS 
THOUGH PURCHASERS WERE PRESENT IN 
PERSON. 


CATALOGUE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM; SINGLE 
NUMBERS, 15c. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114¢ Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.... ++ -$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harrer’s Macazine..... 
Harere’s Weexiy....... tone Year........ 
Harrer’s Bazaz......... 


Harper's Maoazine..... 
a: }one Year........... 7 00 


Hanrer’s MaGazine..... 
Harrzr’s Bazan......... } One Year .....-++++. 70 


Harrer’s Weexty....... 
Haxpxr’s Bazaz......... } One Year ...-eeeeee. 700 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxum Squarz, New York, 








.-$10 00 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wrexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the Magaztnz, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wxex.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Prorxs, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


$125 Sorin eee Lee 











i880 JONES 1840 
Choice Spring and Simmer Goods. 


35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


O-V-O__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 DO GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OO” DOCROCKERY. 
SILKS. OU O. Gama 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
aND 
|| Maaotoenss Street. 


x 


: 











Nineteenth Street. 


20, JONES 


CARPETS. ~() o° 
UPHOLSTERY-0 oO” ~somostEry. 
rurNITURE. “5 A os MILLinery. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisuine G’pe 














Oo OL ACES. 
GLOVES. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


SILKS. 


WE HAVE JUST PURCHASED THIS WEEK, 
AT AUCTION, A VERY LARGE LINE OF SILKS 
AND FANCY DRESS GOODS. 


THE PRICES 


AT WHICH WE OFFER THEM ARE AT LEAST 
THIRTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN THOSE OF 
THE EARLY SEASON. 


Country Orders promptly filled. 


OUR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES OF GOODS 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS on RECEIPT of STAMP. 


THE “ZOLA,” 


THE LATEST SENSATION 


And novelty of Paris and London, can be seen to- 
morrow (Monday), and during the week, at the Exhi- 
bition Parlors of the 








ee 
FLOWER CO. 
NO. 28 EAST 14TH ST. 


Also Brown’s London Walking Hats, Polo Turbans, 
Jerome Park Derbies, Lolotte’s, Langtrey’s, Spanish 
Student, and other admired and fashionable shapes 
introduced by us this season, together with the Flow- 
ers, Feathers, Balls, Ornaments, and Millinery Goods 
used in trimming them. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





N.B.—The Artificial Flower Guide, with beantifully 
illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
peyts mmen trade with our Cut Pa ae Patterns, known 

** Harper's Patterns.” furnish him with 
a 8 complete assortment of all styles issned by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 








40 ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, t- 
paid, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


$93 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


Por this season we will show a Guten 
palin Beenie + hy! 


AT SIONa&C 


Have opened a fresh Importation of 


Canton Crape Shawls 


Also, an elegant collection of 


NOVELTIES 


In FRENCH, ENGLISH, and BERLIN 


Fancy Shawls, 


For SUMMER and EVENING WEAR. 
Real India Border Shawls, 
With CENTRES in ALL the NEW SHADES. 


Long and Square Chuddas, &c., 
At Very Attractive Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAUT NOUVEAUTES 
In Ladies’ Fancy Shades. Richelieu Ribbed and 
Embroidered French Lisle Thread Hosiery. Polka 
Spots in Black, Sky-Blue, Rose-Pink, and Ame- 
thyst on White Grounds. Special order for 
Mourning, Extra Fine Quality Black, Slate, and 
Violet Lace Hose. 








Broadway & (9th St. 
Mme, GURNEY & C0., 


6 East 14th St., New York, 


IMPORTERS 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Instruction 
Books as usual. 
4a 3c. for Samples and Price-List. = 


AG ENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Subscription Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
tionto HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Sussogiprion Boox Department, 
Franke IN Square, N. ¥ 








50 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 1l0c. 
40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co. ,Northford, Ct. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xXiIill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt. ...No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque ane 
pe rr “ 18 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. = 2 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Ses Coat 


(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. = 2 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt oo aemee eeccee * 


VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt. 

SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 


SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “se 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over- these and | 
Ronnd Skirt. sc... cccccs. cc cccesccccccvees «é 18 





POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 


Skirt, and Round Skirt..........-.-.+0+...- No. 18 
POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt................ “ 20 


CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. * 20 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years Old).............cceseeees “ 1 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... bt 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “= @ 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque. 
fat Mg ct 29. at ‘eta _ and Round 
MO cadivdads ccecve “ 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


GIBBON’S ROMAN emPine. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. iy Iowane 
Guspon. With Notes, by Dean Mruman, M. Gurzor, 
and Dr. Wu.tiaM Smiru. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) n 

DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE, Life and work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Annu Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

IIL. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 

Moriey. The following volumes are now ready: 
COWPER. By Gotywrs Smiru. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leste Srevuen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monon. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. livrron. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wittram Brack, 
HUME. By Professor Huxiey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wu.t.1am Minto. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Sua. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvreu. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Trow.ors. 
BURKE. By Joun Mor xey. 

MILTON. By Maex Partison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarpv Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Froupe. 


CHAUCER. By Apo.ruvs Wut1am Warp. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
IV. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. The 
Universities of the Two Countries Compared. By 


Mayo W. Hazettine. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 
Vv. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumsctt, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

VI. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN EU- 
ROPE. By Joun Apprneton Symonps, Author of 
“Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c. In Two Vol- 
umes. Post Svo, Cloth, $ 00. 

Vil. 

THE RT. HON. WM. EWART GLADSTONE. A 
Biographical Sketch. By Henry W. Luoy. With 
Portrait. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

VIII. 

THE HEART OF HOLLAND. By Henny Havarp. 
Translated by Mrs. Casne. Hory. 4to, Paper, 10 cts. 

1X. 

LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Eernuarp. Trans- 
ogy from the Text of the “ Monumenta Germaniz,” 
iy. Samurt Eres Turner, A.M. With Notes and a 

ap. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
X. 

TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY, FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By C.M. B. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents, 

XI. 


HISTORY OF JOHN DE WITT. History of the 
Administration of John De Witt, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland. By James Gepprs. Vol. I.—i$23-1654. 
With a Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
XII. 

GIESELER’S CHURCH HISTORY. A Text-Book 
of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. L. Gresener. 
Translated and Edited by Henry B. Surru, late Pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Vol. V.—A.D. 1517-1854. From the Refor- 
mation to the Present Times. Completed by Mary 
A. Rostnson. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Vols. L, IL, IL, ‘and IV. 8vo, Cloth, $2 25 each. 
XIIt. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF SHORT WHIST, 

Bw ge by the Washington Club of Paris. Com- 

iled from the Best Modern Authorities, and as 

layed in the Principal Clubs of London and Paris, 

and in the First Saloons of both Capitals. With 

Maxims and Advice for Beginners. By A. Taume 

Junior. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
XIV. 

THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND A BUN- 
DLE OF LETTERS. By Henry James,Jr. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Reata: What’s ina Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Biackmors. 


15 cts. 
15 cents, 


The Virginia Bohemians. 


By Joun Esren Cooxe. 
75 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 
From Generation to Generation. By Lady Aveusta 
Nog... 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Maria M. Grant. 15 cents. 


A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary Crom. Hay. 15 cents. 


Daireen. By Franx Faanxrort Moone. 


15 cents. 


Two Women. By Grorerana M. Cratx. 15 cents. 


A Wayward Woman. By Agruve Geirrirus. 15 cta, 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques Vincent, 
Translated by Laura E. Kenpauu. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Fouuert Synee, 15 cents. 


e@ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





em Hanrenr’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 





On returning from the Theatre, the Thompsons find their House-Maid in great distress, with her Arm 
bound up in her Apron. 


Mrs. Tuompson. “ What is the matter, Ann? Have you hurt your hand?” 


Ann. “ W-w-w-worse than that, ma’am.”’ 
+ Ann. “ W-w-worse than that.” 


Irs. THompson. “ Not broken your arm, I trust?” 
Mrs. Tuompson. ‘Good heavens! what is it?” 


Coox. “The fact is, ma’am, the silly girl has been tryin’ on your new Bracelet, and none of us knows 


how to get it off again.” 


FACETIZ. 

A CONGREGATION was considerably amused one Sun- 
day by the nee of an apposite quotation of Scripture 
from the Asya It appears that the clergyman, who 
is a bachelor, and whose remarks on single blessedness 
had before caused aye mirth in church circles, had 
been on n obtaining the assistance of a 
brother minister for the communion, and after stating 
the fact, without hinting at the cause of the reverenc 
brother's absence, requested the congregation to open 
their Bibles and read with him from ist Corinthians, 
seventh chapter, and thirty-eecond verse: “‘ He that is 
unmarried careth for the things that belong to the 

, how he may please the Lord: but he that is mar- 
ried careth for the things that are of the world, how 
he may please his wife.” After reading the verses the 
reverend and witty gentleman added, ‘‘ Comment, breth- 
ren, upon this is perfectly unnecessary.” 

ecpnearetpmenmene 

A man should always put down his facts in black 
and white; in another colored ink they might appear 
ink-red-ible. 

IRRE-CLAIMABLE. 


Facenr. “I say, when are you going to pay me that 
ten dollars I lent you? Mind, 1 sha’n’t ask you for it 
again.” 

Improvnrovs. “You won't? By Jove, now, that's 
what I call real friendship. I say, you baven’t such a 
thing as—” (Creditor rushes off. 


——— 














Two well-known Boston Iawyers—one of whom is 
noted for his ancestral pride and for his zeal in im- 
pecatag the fact of his blue-blood inheritance upon 

nis suffering auditors upon the moet trivial occasions 

—were talking recently upon the subject of genealogy, 
when our egotistical friend remarked, “I'll tell you 
what it is, friend W——, I really believe I could trace 
my ancestry back at least a century, and perhaps even 
before Christ.” 

“Don’t doubt it, don’t doubt it,” replied W——; 
* your ancestors must certainly have preceded Christ, 
as the fact is patent that none of them were ever known 
to have been His followers.” 


eo 

A Dear Larrix Tutxe—The diamond, 
smapmeceipiecapiaieh 

A man must be a-head to win a sculling match. 
—_——————— 


A very brilliant piano-player can work up “‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” so artistically that in the bang and con- 
fusion of the playing it can not be distinguished from 
“ Moses in Egypt.” . 

STANDING NO NONSENSE. 


’Arny. “ Phew !"—(the weather was warm, and they 
had walked some distance)—“ bring us a bottle o’ Cham- 
pagne, waiter.” 

Jarrer. “ Yessir—dry, sir?” 

’Anry (aughtily, to put a stop to this familiarity at 
once). “* Never you mind whether we're dry or whether 
we ain’t; bring the wine !” 


Q 
Tee 
i iY 
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PARLOR MAGIC—“SLEIGHT OF HAND.” 


We have had some political complications of late, 


during which time no man dare venture to predict, but ' 


a correspondent recalls to us perplanties of old in the 
following Talleyrand jokes. When the political situa- 
tion was decidedly complicated, a diplomatist asked 
Talleyrand one night. what was his opinion as to the 
course of events. ‘My opinion?” said Talleyrand, 
blandly.. ‘* Well, I have one opinion in the morning 
and another in the afternoon, but I never have an opin- 
ion at night.” The response was somewhat in the 
vein of the assurance to the banker who, at the time 
that the Bourse was agitated with conflicting rumors 
as to the death of George III., went to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to pump him. “ All I can tell you,” 
— Talleyrand to his indiscreet questioner, ‘is 
this: some say he is dead, some say he isn’t; but for 
- part, I put no faith in either story. This is in con- 
fidence, mind. You will be careful not to comprom- 
ise me in any manner.” 


—_—_———— 

A minister was questioning his Sunday-school con- 
cerning the story of Eutychus—the young man who, 
listening to the preaching of the apostle Paul fell 
asleep, and, falling down, was taken up dead. “ What,” 
he said, “‘do we learn from this very solemn event ?” 
when the reply from a little an came pat and prompt, 
* Please, sir, ministers should learn not to preach too 
long sermons.” 

Get your money ready before getting out of an om- 
nibus, and—before going into law. 

———»———— 

No one knows who invented the fashion in society 
of turning down the corner of a visiting-card ; but the 
fashion of turning down the corner of a street was 
first thought of by the man who owed a small bill to 
the tradesman he saw coming. 
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“ Tlow came you to fail in your examination ?” asked 
a Cambridge coach of one of his pupils. “I thought I 
crammed you thoroughly.” 
“ Well, you see,” replied the student, “the fact was, 
you crammed me 80 tight I couldn't get it out.” 
—_——_—~> 


A Japanese student of English, being required to 
write a treatise upon the domestic animal, handed in 
the following: “The cat is a small cattle. When he 
sees a rat he is not rat—ional,” 


enneeillipmeaenntap 

A German traveller in Africa characterizes a people 
he came across as “intensely black, dolichocephalic 
and platyrhine, prognathous, dichotomatic, and doli- 
chodactylic.” This reads like some kind of diacky 


lum plaster. ie aa 
RHYMES FROM THE RHENISH. 


L 
There was a bad boy with a sister, 
Who, when a young man came to vis’t her, 
With no feeling at all, 
Would quite spoil the call, 
And incur the ill-will of the sister. 
IL. 
A fop with an accurate eye 
His scarf once attempted to tie: 
“Tt will take me all day, 
But, by George, it will pay,” 
Said the fop with an accurate eye. 
Ii. 
There was a most brilliant young lawycr 
Who said to a maid, “I adore yer!” 
Tifl one served him a writ 
Of attachment, to wit; 
Which settled the case of the lawyer. 











GERMAN VERSUS ITALIAN MUSIC. 











